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NEWS OF 


HE question of the status of Formosa has been eagerly 

seized on by all those in this country who are tempera- 

mentally or doctrinally opposed to the idea of accepting 

American leadership in international affairs. In the past 
week it has been frequently stated that the diplomatic attitudes 
of Britain and America towards China are widely divergent 
(which is true); that Formosa is a part of China (which is 
debatable); and that unless the Americans revise their policy 
towards Formosa we should qualify the support which we are 
currently giving to them in the Far East (which is nonsense). 
What is the American policy towards Formosa ? In his statement 
on July 27th, President Truman said that “the occupation of 
Formosa by Communist troops would be a direct threat to the 
security of the Pacific area and to United States forces performing 
their lawful and necessary functions in that area.” So it would. 
The decision to use the American Seventh Fleet to prevent either a 
Communist landing on the island or Nationalist attacks on the 
mainland followed logically. This action may have upset Com- 
munist plans for the conquest of Formosa, but the Communist 
attack on Korea upset the United Nations’ plans for peace, and 
of the two the latter are the more important. There is, of course, 
no reason to lose sight of the fact that military intervention by the 
United Nations in Korea must be only the preliminary to a diplo- 
matic settlement, and that this settlement must be worked out 
through United Nations machinery. President Truman has shown 
himself as aware of this as anyone. But until the moment of 
settlement arrives, the war continues, and the war is in Korea. It 
will not spread to Formosa unless Mao Tse-tung means it to, and 
the evidence is that he is prepared to wait until later for his pound 
of flesh. If it was presented to him on a plate at this stage of the 
proceedings the war in Korea would be lost and the authority of 
the United Nations destroyed. This seems rather a high price to 
pay for keeping unruffled his susceptibilities and those of the chronic 


appeaser®rs. 


J’y Suis 

The return of King Leopold to his capital has filled half of his 
subjects with enthusiasm and the other half with gloom and irrita- 
tion. The terms of his return are uncertain ; so far nothing has been 
said to show whether he intends to reign in Brussels for the rest of 
his life or to abdicate in the near future in favour of his eldest 
son, Prince Baudouin. This latter was the compromise solution to 
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the crisis which gained most favour during the constitutional debates, 
and was even granted conditional support by the king in his broad- 
cast of April 15th ; the condition being that his delegation of power 
to his son should not be necessarily permanent. Little more is 
heard today of this compromise.among the king’s supporters, and 
Leopold himself is silent on the matter. One explanation of this 
silence is that the king and his advisers have been agreeably surprised 
by the comparatively quiet reception which has greeted his return, 
and feel that there is, therefore, no need for him to think about 
setting out on his travels again. This is a dangerous line of thought. 
Belgian public opinion on the subject of King Leopold has been 
analysed in the past few months, by means of plebiscites and 
elections, with a thoroughness that must be the envy of Dr. Gallup. 
The verdict has been perfectly clear: half the nation wants Leopold 
to rule and the other half does not. It would be a mistake to 
argue that because the opposition has thrown no big bembs, or 
because the cheers of the supporters are a few decibels louder than 
the boos of the opponents, there has therefore been a shift in 
opinion. There has not; and in these circumstances appeals for 
unity, however sincere, are of noavail. The divisions in the country 
are too recent and too deep to be healed by the man around whom 
they have centered, and the strange departure of the Regen. from 
Belgium shows that even in the royal family there are differences 
which have not been settled by the new situation. The king's reputa- 
tion has been vindicated by his return, but it will be jeopardised 
if he decides to stay on indefinitely. 


Back to the Stirrup-Pump 


It was a pity that the atomic bomb should have dominated tho 
debate on civil defence in the House of Commons on Monday. 
If war should break out the chances are that it would be fought as 
much with old weapons as with new, and the many situations with 
which civil defence volunteers would have to deal would be familiar 
to veterans of the blitz. But the atomic bomb has to a large extent 
captured—and indeed mesmerised—the attention of the public, and 
the popular belief that nothing useful could be done to counteract 
its effects is as responsible as anything for the poor response which 
has so far greeted the appeal for civil defence volunteers. Speakers 
in the debate on Monday perhaps went too far in their efforts ta 
convince that the atomic bomb was not an unanswerable weapon, 
and to some extent the Home Office’s manual on atomic warfarg 
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errs in the same direction. The starting point for the manual, as 
for most other discussions on the subject, is the evidence of what 
happened at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and the argument that if the 
Japanese had made suitable preparations they could have avoided 
most of their casualties is only reasonable as far as it goes. It is 
only reasonable, that is, on the assumption that atomic technique 
has not noticeably improved (if that is the right word) since 1945. 
Of course, although it is known that the Russians have the atomic 
bomb, it is not known what sort of bomb they have, or how many 
of them, or whether they would use them immediately on the out- 
break of hostilities. It is conceivable that a new war might be 
fought without the use of atomic bombs, just as the last war was 
fought without the use of gas. But this is not the sort of chance that 
the authorities can afford to take. They must take into account 
every weapon, from incendiaries that are put out with a stirrup- 
pump to atomic bombs ten times larger than those ever used. They 
must not only call for recruits, but build shelters. When it is shown 
that we are preparing for the worst there will be plenty of volunteers 
to give of their best, and the worst may be forestalled. 


Labour on the Wrong Leg 
The best excuse that can be made for the resolutions for the 
Forty-ninth Annual Conference of the Labour Party, published this 
week, is that they were drawn up before the attack on South Korea 
took place. It has been made, and it is not good enough. In any 
case, it only covers the resolutions which one after the other deplore 
a drift towards war but have little more to offer by way of a solution 
than the banning of atomic bombs. Judged by this document the 
local Labour Party organisations have little to bring to the question 
of foreign policy except a few platitudes and slogans which might 
have been invented, and have in fact been persistently used, by the 
Communist Party. It is equally bankrupt on any other branch of 
policy. The forty-odd resolutions for putting wages up and profits 
down do not reveal any kind of economic thinking except loose 
thinking. The long list of appeals to the Government to bring about 
a reduction in the cost of living show no realisation that the Govern- 
ments own spending policy might have something to do with the 
rise of prices. All the resolutions on Socialism and nationalisation 
ssert that there should be more of both, whatever the majority of 
the electorate may want at the moment. In fact, whatever this 
document may do, it certainly will not unite the country at a critical 
moment, or any other moment. So much arrogance and dogmatism 
might just be bearable if there were any real evidence that they were 
backed with clear thinking. Instead there is all too much sheer 
fantasy, like the proposal “To introduce legislation opening the 
books of all private and state enterprises to the inspection of the 
frade Unions or their representatives,” or the gem of bogus 
economics from Northampton, “ This Conference regrets the failure 
of the Government to control rising prices which inevitably reduce 
the workers’ share of the national income and which becomes pro- 
gressively disproportionate to their contribution to increased 
production.” There is no more hope here than there is grammar. 


Technicians for the Forces 

On the eve of the defence debate in the Commons some light 
was shed on the position regarding technicians in the Forces. The 
light, it is true, was not very strong, and the scene disclosed was 
far from being a comforting one, but the fact that it was switched 
on at all is a sign that an attempt is being made at intelligent 
examination of our defence needs. First, there is the report of the 
Select Committee on Estimates, which expresses “ grave concern ” 
at the weakness of certain trades in the Services, and, secondly, 
there is the Air Ministry's scheme for a regrading and reclassifica- 
tion of R.A.P. technicians. The problem confronting the Services 
is largely one of training. They do not expect, either in peace or 
war, to be able to attract or conscript highly skilled men from out- 
side, but they must have a large permanent body of technicians to 
train newcomers and they must have the right sort of recruit to 
train. This means that short service engagements are of very little 
use and conscript service worse than useless. We are brought back 
to the old problem of how to make the Services attractive as a 
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career to intelligent young men (and women). The answer is to 
some extent along the lines suggested by the Air Ministry ; this 
involves making the career of a technician a matter of compre- 
hensible progress from recruit stage to the ultimate pension. But 
there is a more fundamental obstacle which has to be overcome, 
which the report of the Select Committee refers to as “a national 
dearth of technicians.” We are still not a technical nation, in the 
sense that the Americans are or that the Russians would like to be, 
and the only way to remedy the position is to start in the schools. 


More and More Electricity 

One of the more curious beliefs held by Lenin was that industrial 
and social problems of the most intractable kind could be rapidly 
solved by the use of electricity. There was little indication of such 
enthusiasm in the Minister of Fuel and Power's urbane exposition 
in the Commons on Tuesday of the First Annual Reports of the 
British Electricity Authority and the Area Electricity Boards. He 
reserved his commendation for the past. achievements of the 
nationalised electricity industry and for an attempt to harness the 
wind ata place in Vermont called Grandpa’s Knob. But the figures 
of past and future expansion were spectacular enough, the most 
remarkable being the Authority’s estimate that total capacity may 
have to go up from 13,000 megawatts in 1949 to 30,000 megawatts 
in 1970. It is therefore a little surprising that the debate itself 
never at any time rose to a height in any way commensurate with 
the vast importance of electrical expansion. Interference by power 
stations with natural beauty, for example in the Snowdon area, 
was pretty thoroughly examined, but for the most part the debate 
consisted of political exchanges concerning the quality of coal, the 
number of officials and their salaries. the dangerous load on some 
transforming stations, and various local grievances. In fact, it was 
demonstrated once more that the House of Commons has not yet 
learned how to debate effectively the affairs of nationalised indus- 
The enormous heat-value wastage involved in the use of 
electricity was mentioned but not pursued, and the possibility of 
any alternative to the B.E.A.’s policy of meeting every peak demand, 
however unreasonable or uneconomic, was never examined. In 
fact, the B.E.A. goes quietly on its way, pursuing its own policy 
without any proper check by Parliament, the people or, it may be 
suspected, the Ministry of Fuel and Power. The case of electricity 
provides no evidence to contradict the impression that one of the 
results of nationalisation is to remove matters of public concern 
from the public notice. 


tries. 


Let Them Eat Cake 


In a month’s time the extraction rate of flour for the national loaf 
will be reduced to 80 per cent. This means that bread will be 
whiter, keep better, cut better, and be appreciated by the cows, pigs 
and chickens who get the by-products—and the British public, we 
are told, will like it. It is a suspicion of something almost threaten- 
ing in the last assertion which may cause some ungrateful hackles 
to rise. For one of the things that the British public got into its 
head during the war was that the whitest bread was not necessarily 
the most nutritious ; and as to the old prejudice in favour of bread 
which should look like and, if possible, taste like, the driven snow, 
it seems to have died some years ago. Americans who crossed the 
Atlantic in bread’s darkest hour and actually said they preferred 
the then coffee-coloured British product to the stuff they got at home 
may have helped to kill the good old beliefs—as may those English- 
men who crossed the Atlantic in the other direction and found, 
somewhat to their own surprise, that they agreed. But all this is 
no doubt the basest ingratitude on the part of certain cranks towards 
the millers, the bakers and the Ministry of Food, who, after all, 
have no other object than to do good Whiter bread will be “ more 
generally acceptable.” Mr. Maurice Webb and the bakers say so, 
and that should be enough. But they had better leave the finding 
of reasons, and the killing of suspicions that the change has some- 
thing to do with the relative prices of animal feeding stuffs and 
bread, to the millers. For when Mr. Webb says that it is not so 
important to preserve the nutritional value of the loaf now that 
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other foods are available, he may incur the displeasure of those 
supporters of the Labour Government who cannot afford, or do 
not want, to forgo the benefit of good bread. Not for him the part 
of Marie Antoinette. He can leave that to the bakers, who actually 
have pointed out that, anyway, the cakes will be nicer. 


Antiques for Export 


The fine-art trade—the great auctioneers and the dealers in 
antiques and works of art—awaits with some interest the results of 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s recent promise to review the system of export 
control to which it is subject. At present it bristles with anomalies. 
The Board of Trade’s committee submits to museum experts any 
article invoiced for abroad at more than £100 and they may advise 
against the granting of an export licence on the grounds that the 
article is of national importance. The intention is admirable, but 
it does not work. The article of “national importance” can be, 
and has been, a piece of German porcelain, of Austrian armour, 
or of French furniture, possibly bought by the English dealer only 
a matter of months before, specifically for resale. The expert's 
decision has been dictated by its rarity. But his museum is not 
obliged to buy the article ; the dealer must break his contract with 
his foreign client, and find an English purchaser if he can. Some 
such rarities have been sent to the sale-room to help an heir pay 
death duties, and have been bought on commission for American 
collectors. If the export licence is refused, the Treasury loses 
dollars, the dealer loses his commission, the owner the difference 
between what an American and what an English collector will pay. 
(A second appearance in the sale-room inevitably lowers a rarity’s 
value.) And the public, for whom the treasure has been preserved, 
is no better off: it still, as likely as not, goes to a private collection. 
The Chancellor has agreed that the system needs reviewing: reforms 
that will doubtless occur to him are that a museum should not advise 
against the export of a work of art unless it is prepared to acquire 
it for itself, and that recently imported works of art of foreign 
provenance should be exempt from export control. There must 
be a simpler way of preserving our treasures of truly national 
importance, and one that would not interfere with our traditional 
(and profitable) position as the world’s market for works of art. 


“If Ever I Grow to be Old” 

To become a literary legend it is not essential to be old, but 
there is no denying that age helps. Mr. Shaw, who on Wednesday 
celebrated his ninety-fourth birthday, and Mr. Belloc, who a day 
later reached eighty years, are by now figures of legend as well as 
of literature, though both of them are very much alive. Is it only 
the extra years that make them seem so much grander than any of 
their juniors on the scene ? Is it only the names of the great dead 
with whom they have been associated that lend them such excep- 
tional lustre? Of course not. It is hard to think of two writers 
who have sat so long and so securely on the front seat of the 
literary wagon, or who have for so long held the reins in their own 
hands. Although at times they have appeared to pull each a rein 
in a contrary direction, in fact there is much that is common to 
the two men ; they have a love and a respect for words ; they are 
cormorants for ideas ; they have been permanent aggressors against 
the quiet-loving public mind. Between them, Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. Belloc have, in the past fifty years, propounded habits of 
thought which are now so common that they have come to be taken 
for granted. The echoes stand out from every newspaper, every 
tract—echoes of The Servile State and The Intelligent Woman's 
Guide to Socialism and Capitalism, of The Path to Rome and 
The Doctor's Dilemma. We can believe the prophets because their 
prophecies have come true. Whether they want to be believed is 
another matter, but at any rate they will always be glad to know 
that they are read. Here they are, then, the last of the giants. But 
perhaps, having said that, it is tempting to add one other name, that 
of Sir Max Beerbohm, were it not that he would be so profoundly 
shocked by being called a giant. And, anyway, he belongs to the 
younger generation, as Mr. Shaw himself pointed out fifty-two 
years ago. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE adjournment prompts some thoughts on Ministers’ 

fortunes during the session. Only one Cabinet Minister’s 

reputation stands higher now than it did at the beginning of 
the session—Sir Stafford Cripps’s. The others have been doing no 
more than marking time, save two who have been damaged, Mr. 
Dalton and Mr. Strachey. The cloud of devaluation which dimmed 
Sir Stafford’s figure has passed and he basks—or did during the 
Finance Bill debates—in the sunshine of the present measure of 
economic recovery. His intellectual superiority to all his colleagues 
proclaims itself daily and so does his consciousness of it. From 
time to time his attitude to the House and also to individual 
Members reminds one of Gandhi’s judgement that he lacks humility. 
The Prime Minister goes on being Mr. Attlee, the calm, modest 
instrument from time to time of great decisions. He will have 
another niche in history (India furnishes the first) as the Prime 
Minister who led his country into the first collective 'war against 
aggression. Mr. Morrison was the masterful chef d’orchestre in 
the pell-mell Parliament of 1945-50 with its a@alanche of legis- 
lation. He has been less obtrusive in this one, being too deeply 
engaged, no doubt, in the fight for “* consolidation.” 

7 * * . 


Most regrettably, Mr. Bevin is a stranger to this Parliament. If 
he should retire, the indications grow that Sir Hartley Shawcross 
will succeed him. Sir Hartley has certainly matured since his 
Ministerial salad days, when he told Mr. Churchill in the Trades 
Disputes Act debate in 1945: “We are the masters now.” Since 
the publication of the Brown Book on European unity, Mr. Dalton’s 
eclipse, only partial up to then, seems now to have become com- 
plete, and probably nothing but a shift of power to the Labour Left 
(a most unlikely contingency at any time, still more so now) could 
restore his fallen fortunes. Mr. Aneurin Bevan, since he swung his 
dialectical tomahawk in the housing debate, has been sticking closely 
to his departmental last. Mr. Strachey is a puzzle. During the 
years he was Food Minister he hardly talked politics at all. Now 
as War Minister he can hardly refrain from it: witness his new 
dubious performance at Enfield. By this time Mr. Attlee must be 
really troubled about his War Minister. 

7 * * * 


This week’s debates on defence have brought home as none of 
the earlier Ministerial statements had done the gravity of the situa- 
tion which the country faces. There was Monday’s debate on civil 
defence, and then the debates in both Houses on general defence. 
On Monday, too, Members’ eyes were opened to the need for 
another form of defence that has not usually entered into British 
calculations. Mr. Attlee’s disclosure that the explosion in the 
ammunition barges at Portsmouth on July 14th resulted from sabo- 
tage produced a reaction of an unusual kind. The mood of the 
House is not easily described. It seemed one of disquiet touched 
with perplexity. Mr. Eden could only describe it as a “ very grave ” 
disclosure and Mr. Clement Davies as a “startling” one. The 
affair would have been bad enough had it stood alone, but, as 
Members were pointing out a week ago, it was but the last of several 
similar disturbing happenings. The debate on civil defence could 
be no joyful affair. Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, who opened it, was 
Under-Secretary at the Home Office from 1935 to 1939 and, serving 
two Home Secretaries, Sir John Simon and Sir John Anderson, 
played a part in building up civil defence before the last war. Com- 
paratively young man though he is, he could hardly have imagined 
a dozen years ago that he would come again to the table to press 
the urgent need for civil defence preparations. The debate con- 
cerned itself with the structure of the civil defence organisation 
and defence measures against the atomic bomb, and above all with 
the urgent need for recruits. Mr. Chuter Ede confessed that he had 
hitherto made no dramatic appeal for recruits because instructors 
had bgen lacking to train them, but now he told the House that 
the instructors are flowing out from the two civil defence colleges 
in numbers sufficient to provide the training 
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WAR CABINET? 


INCE the day when the North Korean forces crossed the 

38th parallel a whole range of authorities have asserted, 

in tones varying from confidence, through hope, to panic. 
that this is not the workd war. The best reason for thinking so 
is that the Russians are unlikely to start such a war until they 
can be sure of winning it, and that no such assurance is possible 
so long as the United States possesses the preponderant stock 
of atomic bombs. It is a respectable thesis. But it now needs 
to be re-examined. The weakest point of the argument lies in 
the word “ start.” What is meant by the start of a world war ? 
Jt used traditionally to mean the actual declaration of war by 
the Governments concerned—an administratively convenient 
definition which received something of a blow when Govern- 
ments took to striking first and issuing declarations afterwards. 
But, as the periqd of “ phoney war” in 1939-40 showed, the 
aggressive or defensive acts which unmistakably mark the fact 
of war may not correspond with serjous fighting. And when war 
begins without a declaration, when its main instigator, while not 
admitting any involvement, supplies weapons and advisers, and 
when circumstances exist which make it possible for the fighting 
to spread until several Great Powers are involved while the 
opinion can still be held that this is not the world war, then the 
hopelessness of even looking for some formal “ start” should 
be admitted. 

Whether this is a world war becomes a matter for subjective 
decision. In the eyes of the Russians that war may have begun 
on June 25, 1950, or even earlier. The attack in Korea may 
merely be the latest instalment of a slowly mounting effort which 
they hope to intensify to an overwhelming pitch before the non- 
Communist Governments make up their minds that the 
maximum defensive effort is required. But whatever it means 
to the Russians, the non-Communist Governments cannot assume 
that the effort required of them will decrease, or that it will go 
up sharply only to flatten out or fall. They can only assume that 
it will increase. To assume anything else would be to encourage 
the aggressors. This fact of increasing effort is a very hard fact 
to face. Nobody in his right mind, with the rubble of the last 
bombardment still before his eyes, still badgered by rationing 
and controls left over from the war, still paying fantastic taxes 
and still remembering the weariness of the later war years, is 
going to accept with enthusiasm the retardation or reversal of 
the processes of recovery. The logic of a smaller effort now to 
eliminate the need for a greater effort later is the kind of logic 
it is notoriously difficult to accept even at the best of times. 
The tendency is always to discount the distant benefit. 

Yet the facts and the logic are still there and they cannot be 
expected to change very much, even though everybody is 
unwilling to accept them. But there are degrees of unwillingness. 
At one end of the scale is the barefaced lying of the Communists, 
at home and abroad, still touting the insane fiction that the South 
Koreans began the attack, that black is white and wrong is right. 
For these the facts are meaningless. Then there are those who 
run away from the facts and assume, as Mr. Strachey chose to 
do last week-end for reasons best known to himself, that any 
new war effort could be paid for by the rich or that the present 
level of welfare services, the highest in history, must or could 
be preserved in war conditions. The vast majority are not con- 
cerned with such obvious nonsense. But it is not even enough, 
as it may have seemed to be a month ago, to applaud the speed 
and determination of the American action and to employ units 
of the Royal Navy in the bombardment of the Korean coast. 
Nor is the despatch of British land forces to Korea going to 


mark the limit of the British effort. There is more to come, and 
everybody is going to feel it. Present defence expenditure is 
running at the rate of rather more than £780 millions a year. At 
the height of the war it was over £5,000 millions a year. It is 
not seriously thought by anyone that the extra £100 millions 
mentioned by Mr. Shinwe]l in Wednesday’s defence debate will 
be enough. All the weight lies on his statement that more will 
have to be found later. The decision where the limit les must 
now be made, and it must be made by the Government. 


The Prime Minister and his colleagues are simultaneously 
presented with another grave issue. Is the present Cabinet, con- 
stituted on a peace-time basis and recruited from one party only, 
properly organised and certain of sufficient political support to 
call for the effort from the British people which the war in Korea 
requires ? Should changes be made to convert it into something 
more like a War Cabinet, and if so what should those changes 
be ? One possibility—and to those who are prepared to discount 
the chances of any extension of the Korean conflict it will seem 
the most obvious possibility—is that a Labour Government 
should continue in office, relying in conditions of limited war on 
the narrow majority it received in a peace-time election. But 
if that course is taken, it is difficuJt to see how some radical 
changes within the Labour Government can be avoided. 


If Mr. Attlee’s Cabinet asserts its ability to deal with the 
present emergency then the first thing it must do is to offer 
convincing evidence, not only of its ability, but also of its willing- 
ness to deal with it. There must be no doubts, no hesitations, no 
concessions to the muddle-headed or Communist-tainted denizens 
of the back benches. There will have to be a radical revision 
of the attenuated Socialist programme offered at the election and 
even of the still more attenuated version which now does duty 
in a House of Commons almost equally divided. There will 
certainly have to be a reshuffle of Ministers. The assumption 
of the post-war Labour Governments has never been that the 
best men should be allotted to the Service Departments. Neither 
the present Secretary of State for War, Mr. Strachey, nor his 
predecessor, Mr. Shinwell, now Minister of Defence, reached 
the War Office by way of promotion. Neither the First Lord of 
the Admiralty nor the Secretary of State for Air are national 
figures. Since these Ministers were appointed circumstances 
have changed, and one obvious way in which the Government 
can recognise the change is by strengthening itself on the defence 
side. 

Provided the Labour Government decides to remain in office 
it should not be impossible to make these adjustments—a clear 
statement of determination to stop any Communist aggression. 
a decision to provide the necessary resources at the expense of 
Socialist party measures, and a reorganisation of the Cabinet. 
But it is doubtful whether these changes will be enough if the 
present danger worsens, and the effort required increases. If 
that happened—and it must be repeated that it may be necessary 
to step up the national effort if only to convince the Russians 
that a larger war will not pay—it would become absolutely 
imperative for the Government to have a formal arrangement 
with the Conservative Opposition. And it is at this point that 
the very possibility of having a Cabinet which at one and the 
same time consisted only of Labour Ministers and yet claimed 
to exercise the functions of a War Cabinet, or a near-War 
Cabinet, begins to look absurd. It is not that ability to fight a 
war is a Tory monopoly. It would be ridiculous to suggest 
anything of the kind, besides being unpatriotic, and insulting to 
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those Labour Ministers who played their part in the war-time 
Cabinets. But what is the sense of even thinking of a War 
Cabinet without Mr. Churchill ? It is as clear as daylight that 
if ever a War Cabinet is needed, even in the absence of formal 
declarations and a general admission that the third world war 
has arrived, it will have to be a Coalition Cabinet if only for 
the purpose of providing one seat—the chief seat—for one man. 

Mr. Churchill has been consistently right about the aggressive 
nature of Russian policy. He was obviously seriously disturbed 
about it even before the last war ended. If he had had his way 


he would undoubeidly have made quite clear to Premier Stalin 
some years ago one fact that the United States Government is 
trying to make clear to him today—that the time to abandon 
aggression is now, while a world war can still be avoided. Con- 
sequently the central problem before Mr. Attlee is perfectly 
simple. Can he make this key point of Western policy perfectly 
clear, and can he command the necessary effort from the British 
people to make it clear, without handing over his office to Mr. 
Churchill ? If he can, then good luck to him, but he had best 
start soon. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE dispatch of British troops to Korea has been an obvious 

possibility for the last four weeks. A very easy and a very 

economical way of averting or anyhow delaying the decision 
to send them would have been for the Chinese Communists to have 
made some sort of demonstration against Hongkong. It would 
not, in practice, have been necessary for them to divert any troops 
from more serious tasks ; propaganda, rumours, tightening or re- 
adjusting of frontier controls and other forms of bluff would have 
done the trick. It seems an obvious gambit, with no risks attached, 
and if it had come off might have led to a gratifying deterioration 
in Anglo-American relations as well as weakening the build-up 
against the North Koreans. One can make various deductions from 
the non-employment of this simple ruse. Those who see Stalin as 
a puppet-master initiating and controlling every gesture made by 
Asiatic Communism may argue that the idea didn’t occur to him 
or that he didn’t think it worth while. My own guess is that it 
wasn’t done because Mao Tse-tung didn’t happen to want to do it. 
But the truth is probably far more complicated than either of these 
solutions ; it almost always is, in Asia. 

* * x * 

Speaking last week-end about the need for extra expenditure on 
defence, Mr. Strachey said: “ It is perfectly possible that the burden 
should be spread justly among all classes, and that the well-to-do 
pay their full proportion and share.” Irresponsibility and a certain 
lack of candour have long seemed to me the distinctive charac- 
teristics of this successful politician, and both are well exemplified 
in this sentence. Of the two failings I much prefer the former. 
It is an irresponsible thing in these days to whip up class-feeling 
by starting a campaign to soak the mythical rich ; but to do so is, 
I suppose, only in accordance with the extremer tenets of the politi- 
cal doctrine to which Mr. Strachey currently adheres. But I find it 
less easy to stomach the lack of candour which marks the suggestive 
and baseless innuendoes implicit in the sentence I have quoted. 
I think that perhaps the best word to describe Mr. Strachey’s 
technique as a politician is /ouche. 

* . * * 

The fiscal arrangements in France sound more humane than ours. 
A French artist was recently assessed for tax purposes on an income 
for last year of 600,000 frs., or about £600. His own impression 
was that he had, in fact, earned rather more than this, but as a 
matter of principle he went round to the authorities to protest 
against victimisation. His interview lasted an hour. He emerged 
from it with the assessment cancelled and a certificate placing him 
in the category “ économiquement faible.” This not only absolves 
him from paying income-tax, but gets him (I think) cheap rates on 
the railways and reduced prices at the public baths. In this country 
hardly a week passes in which we are not reminded by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that we are économiquement faible, a 
condition of which, individually, we are only too conscious ; but 
it is all too clear that he believes in a policy of faiblesse oblige, and 
our progress to the workhouse is solaced by no half-price dips 
in the municipal baths 

* * * * 

{ really don’t know when I have read a move depressing docu- 
ment than the Resolutions for the 49th Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party. 1 find it impossible to believe that the majority of 


British Socialists are as pompous, acquisitive, irresponsible, 
intolerant and woolly as these 40 pages make them sound. Blackpool 
(South) thinks that “it is now time to end conscription.” Crewe 
considers that “ further delay in the adoption of competent Socialists 
in key positions in the administration of the Foreign Office and 
nationalised industries constitutes an affront to the Party’s policy.” 
Tottenham and Salford (East) both want a foreign policy designed 
to “ secure allies among the common people of the world ” and call 
for the “ending of all foreign commitments, such as the Atlantic 
Treaty and Brussell’s (sic in both cases) Pact, which have as their 
objective the preservation of capitalism.” Birmingham (Small 
Heath) demands “ the suspension of interest on the National Debt 
(small savings and Post Office savings to be strictly exempted),” the 
funds accruing from this breach of faith to be devoted in the first 
place to increasing Old Age Pensions and National Assistance. 
Smethwick “deplores the present Government's policy of creating 
a new aristocracy by continuing to create new hereditary peerages.” 
+ 7 * * 

A lot of the resolutions are pure verbiage, a few are sensible and 
constructive. But the general effect is of a large number of small- 
minded people with little grasp of realities, scant sense of responsi- 
bility, uncompromising intolerance towards anyone whose outlook 
differs from theirs and envy of everything (except responsibility) 
that they think anybody else has got and they haven't. I suppose 
that in practice most of these resolutions are drafted and passed by 
rather tiresome busybodies, for I really can’t believe that so many 
of my fellow-countrymen are such dreary, covetous, impractical 
fools as would appear from this document. 

* *x * *x 

Owls seem to infest these notes. A reader has sent me a picture 
of two of these birds which forms part of a full-page advertisement 
inserted by the North Thames Gas Board in the programme at the 
London Hippodrome. The caption says: 

“ This Folies Bergére Revue 
To whoo, to whit to whoo; 
Has everything—except alas, 
A brand new cooker worked by gas.” 
He writes: “ As I am both a tax-payer and a gas-consumer, it seoms¢ 
reasonably certain that I have contributed to the cost of this 
advertisement. . . . It ought to be beneath the dignity (and the 
intelligence level) of any public officials to perpetrate this kind of 
tripe.” I agree; but it comparatively seldom is. 
* x * 7. 

“The vast importation of tortoises finds the public, generally, 
uninformed as to how they should be treated.” This pleasing and 
dignified sentence, which I quote from the Oban Times, was 
followed by the statement that guidance in the matter could be 
obtained from the Canine Defence League in London. An official 
at the League’s headquarters in Clifford Street confirmed this. 
It seems that this is the time of year when tortoises are imported 
in their thousands from Greece and elsewhere. Asked if the 
League had any other non-canine protégés, he said No, adding, 
“We took on tortoises because nobody else was doing anything 
about them.” In an age so prone to pass the buck these words 
combined with the stately periods of the Oban Times to produce 
for a moment the atmosphere of an earlier less asperous, epoch, 

; STRIX. 
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America and Mr. Truman 


By RICHARD LEE STROUT 
Washington 


MAGINE if you can a continental nation of 150,000,000 people 
ranging from Atlantic to Pacific and from Lakes to torpid Gulf 
of Mexico quietly composing itself in its front living-room at 

one time to hear the voice of a single man. That man, of course, 
is Mr. Truman. Britain gathered repeatedly during the war to hear 
Winston Churchill, and the result seemed to many Americans to lift 
the nation to the loftiest peak since Queen Elizabeth's day. But the 
flat midwestern voice coming from the wireless now is the high- 
pitched rather difficult voice of the President. You can hear what 
he says through the open summer windows in the palm-bordered 
street of some California suburb where it is 8.30 in the evening, 
or echoing out of a New York tenement where it is the same moment 
in time but 10.30 on the clock. Or, if you live in Washington and 
are on a tram newly equipped with a broadcasting device as many 
of them now are, you can hear Mr. Truman too, as you trundle 
along home. Everywhere Mr. Truman is telling the American 
people the same thing about the Korean war and the huge new 
appropriation Bill he has sent that day to Congress and about the 
changes that are ahead in everbody’s life. 

Now Truman’s voice is different from those of the two great 
English-speaking leaders of the late war. When Roosevelt talked 
he had the ability to project himself into the living-room beside you, 
talking firmly and effectively with a cultured Harvard lilt to what 
he said that unaccountably made masses of low-income families lift 
up their hearts whatever the upper classes and other Harvard 
graduates said. And when Churchill spoke with his majestic phrase 
and breath-taking stumbling sonorities, the clouds stood still and 
Britain fused into a flame of determination. But Truman, it must 
be acknowledged, is different. 

Few people until recently would have acknowledged Mr. Truman 
as a man of first-rate stature. He came to the White House by 
accident ; he stunned all reasonable critics by winning an election 
where the experts can still prove (and will do so at the drop of a 
hat) that he had no chance; he was an inconspicuous artillery 
captain in the First World War, a failure as a haberdasher, a relatively 
obscure politician till fate picked him out of its vest-pocket to make 
him great because of his very conventionality. Now, God knows, 
he is still a poor speaker. He does not project himself into the 
living-room. You feel him sweating out his conscientious stint 
before the distant microphone, and you respond to him with the 
same sympathy and vicarious effort to lift his burden as you would 
feel for the nice lady with a slight stammer getting through her piece 
at the vicar’s party. Mr. Truman sees a climax and rushes at it 
like a horseman lifting his reluctant steed over a fence. He muffs 
words as he reads them through his thick lenses under blinding 
television lights. Doubtless he wishes he were speaking extem- 
poraneously—in which field, as a matter of fact, he is not bad af‘all. 
But somehow the conventions forbid this, and Mr. Truman never 
manages to make his set speeches sound extemporaneous. 

The odd thing is that millions of Americans listened to President 
Truman on the evening of July 20th with profound emotion. On 
the morning of the same day he had sent to Congress a proposal 
for ten billion dollars’ worth of new military expenses or just about 
twice what the most liberal guess had been. I suppose this is the 
old leader-principle reasserting itself; the instinct of the herd to 
rally in times of crisis. But here is also something else, the mani- 
festation of a peculiar phase of the American constitution. This 
document, except for the government of France, is doubtless among 
the most cumbersome and unworkable arrangements on earth, and 
it is the delight of Americans to make it do tricks and cut capers 
when any reasonable European can see it will break down or at 
any rate not move atall. It has a surprise arrangement in it, which 
Harold Laski was fond of pointing out, that in times of emergency 
the president has powers beyond the dreams of prime ministers. 
He can act fast. He acts without a responsible cabinet. He sent 
troops to Korea and consulted Congress later. Abraham Lincoln 
cut corners on the Constitution in this vague realm of emergency 
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authority. Indeed, it might be said to be part of the Constitution 
that in time of crisis the President can ignore the Constitution, 
Everything is set right later on by the admirable custom of Congress 
once again asserting itself, berating the “ usurpation” in which it 
has loyally acceded, and restoring its own domination. 

This is the process now going on. The Constitutional government 
is releasing its adrenalin. In the affair Mr. Truman with his 
unlimited capacity to astonish people is showing great resilience, 
On several occasions critics have denounced the President for being 
too soft and slow, only to discover that he has been a couple of 
jumps ahead all the time. He intervened in Korea for the integrity 
of the United Nations after Washington was gloomily certain that 
there would be ignominious appeasement ; he sent to Congress on 
July 20th proposals for sacrifices and belt-tightening, which again 
quite obviously could not be expected because of political expedi- 
ency. All this is very surprising, and the most surprising thing of 
all is Mr. Truman’s continuing ability to surprise. To sum up and 
drop the matter, Mr. Truman is that curious figure, a leader so 
commonplace and insignificant in his popular facsimile that nobody 
can fear him as a dictator or really believe he is a leader at all 
until he once more demonstrates his power to lead. 

The news from Korea after weeks of mounting apprehension took 
a turn for the better, and as this is written there is some prospect 
that the tide is near the turn. Whether it is or not, a good deal 
that is important has already happened ta the United States. The 
nation is now irrevocably committed to the world policeman role ; 
it is also backing the U.N. to the hilt. More than that, the average 
American has now crossed some kind of psychological bridge. 
While still hoping there will be no general war, he is now prepared 
quietly for it if it comes, and backs his government unqualifiedly in 
its moves to make Moscow understand the meaning ot affairs. This 
is not a mere verbal formula ; Europe for centuries has had standing 
armies while the United States in all its lifetime has only known 
token forces in peace-times. That was the situation up to the 
invasion of Southern Korea, but it is doubtful if it will ever be true 
again, at least until the world power struggle is resolved one way 
or another by diplomacy or force. For the first time in history 
American foreign policy will be supported by a powerful military. 
The old happy insularity is gone. Korea ended it, and whether the 
Kremlin expected this result no one can say, but it certainly seems 
doubtful 

here are deep divisions remaining within American thinking which 
are only momentarily hidden by new unity. In the Second World War 
there was a struggle between Atlantic-thinkers and Pacific-thinkers, 
Today emotion is centred firmly on the Pacific, and there is some 
chance that the nation’s energies will be sucked into that area while 
Moscow calmly expends satellites to tie down France, Britain, 
Holland and the United States. For America there is a strong urge 
for this since half the country borders the Pacific ; also because a 
long historical tradition has bound the Republican Party with this 
sphere, and also the crack-pot and wild-man fringe has traditionally 
envisaged a palm-bordered Pacific empire at the same time as it 
looked on Europe with illogical but instinctive aversion. 

That is why Mr. Truman’s decision to couple his big defence 
appropriation with a new request for military aid for Europe is of 
significance. He is reminding his countrymen that the problem is 
global and not merely the freeing of strategically-unimportant 
Korea. In his fireside talk he stressed this. ‘“ The free nations face 
a world-wide threat ; it must be met with world-wide defence,” he 
declared. Right to the day of Mr. Truman’s big message, con- 
servative Senators Robert Taft and Walter George had talked of 
new appropriations in the scale of only two or three billions to finish 
the Korean adventure, while Mr, Truman's Own supporters had 
rarely gone above five billions. Mr. Truman asked for ten because 
ot the global situation, and the actual prospect is that the sum will 
be much higher when overseas military aid to Europe is included. 

Considered as a workshop America is now an impressive place. 
The problem is faced of converting this spectacular productivity into 
military power without stripping the gears. It is doubtfu! if this 
can be done with the preliminary economic controls the President 
recommends. It seems necessary, however, for this to be shown 
by experience before moving on to the next stage. The traditional 
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fallacy about inflation is that you can stop it by criticising it. Many 
newspapers are now in the finger-wagging stage while at the same 
time the public is engaging in quite a remarkable spending spree. In 
some fields this buying is absurd ; in sugar there is a glut and the 
Government has half a year’s normal cotton consumption in storage 
and proposes to release some of it to curb the situation. But else- 
where the competition between civilian and military needs is imme- 
diate. This is particularly true of steel. Only about a year ago 
Mr. Truman's proposal for stand-by government steel-mills to meet 
emergeacy needs and police exorbitant prices was scornfully rejected. 
Now the steel industry, which has made some expansion in the 
meantime on its own account, proudly announces a new expansion 
to be finished by 1952. This will be splendid if Russia accommo- 
datingly waits. It will add six and a third million tons’ capacity, 
bringing capacity to 105,750,000 tons a year. 

For a moment, however, America is examining its own economic 
muscles rather proudly. Military strength rests on productive 
potential, and this is bounding up almost while you watch. It 
may be due to capitalism or good luck ; it is there. Everybody seems 
to be working like a beaver, turning out things like mad and con- 
suming them again with aplomb and abandon. Adjusting dollars 
for price changes, total output of goods and services is at the annual 
rate of 270 billions, or 100 billions higher than 1939, 13 billions 
higher than a year ago, and 8 billions higher than the all-time 
1948 peak. There are a good many statistics like that, and as far 
as they go they are comforting. 

Turning such production into military uses without sacrifice is 
impossible. If there is one thing Congress has been certain about it 
is that there would be no higher taxes voted till after the November 
election. Now Mr. Truman quietly asks for sharply increased taxes 
even while Congressmen were getting ready to attack him for “ half- 
way" measures. This will be something to study in weeks ahead. 
Taxes before election day! That will break every American 
political tradition. Now, indeed, Moscow had better read the 
ominous portents of the times. 


War 1 orea 

n K | 
By PETER FLEMING 

N a special communiqué issued from Tokyo on July 20th, 

the substance of which was reproduced in his report to the 

Security Council last Tuesday, General MacArthur announced: 
“The first phase of the campaign has ended, and with it the chance 
of victory by the North Korean forces.” The enemy, he said, had 
been forced “into continued deployments, costly frontal attacks 
and confused logistics, which so slowed his advance and blunted 
his drive that we have bought the precious time necessary to build 
a secure base.” The General no doubt knows what he is talking 
about ; whether this is the best way in which to talk about it seems 
less certain. An advancing army does not really mind very much 
how often it has to deploy if its subsequent manoeuvres are invari- 
ably successful ; the object of an attack is not to take the objective 
cheaply, but to take the objective ; and it is quite immaterial how 
confused your logistics are as long as they work and serve their 
purpose, which is to get you from A to B as expeditiously as 
circumstances permit. In war the side which imposes its will on 
the other side is the winning side ; and, whatever may happen in 
the future, it is no good pretending that the first phase of the 
Korean campaign has gone otherwise than very well indeed for the 
North Koreans and quite disastrously for the forces of the United 
Nations. 

When I wrote about the fighting last week Taejon was still in 
American hands. I said that it was unlikely to be held for long, 
pointed out that the American left flank was now in the air and 
Suggested that a determined enemy thrust down the west coast 
“might make a lot of ground in a short time.” This obvious 
probability has now come to pass The North Koreans, virtually 
if not completely unopposed, have gone swanning down to the south 
coast of the peninsula, an advance of over 100 miles since they 
forced the Kum River line less than two weeks ago. At the time of 

riting their advance-guards are reported within 70 miles of Pusan. 


Tokyo, presumably in an attempt to minimise the importance of 
these forces, began by referring to them as “ bands” ; but whatever 
you call them—as this article goes to Press they have been identified 
as the enemy's 4th Division—they have captured the port of Mokpo 
and two important communication-centres in Kwangju and 
Namwon, have caused a considerable and unavailing diversion of 
air effort and will soon constitute a threat to Pusan from the west 
and to Taegu from the south-west. 

In spite of General MacArthur’s confident reference to 4 
“secure base,” it still seems that the race between reinforcements 
from America and the advancing North Koreans may have an 
uncomfortably close finish. The prize is Pusan. In order to retain 
Pusan the Americans must hold a perimeter round it. The layout 
of that perimeter must have been decided some time ago and work 
on its defences, and in particular on the air-strips for fighter and 
transport aircraft which it includes, is presumably far advanced. 
A good deal may hinge on how big or how small the planning staff 
originally decided—in an atmosphere considerably less charged with 
gloom than it is today—that the bridgehead at Pusan was to be; 
for once you have committed your limited engineer resources to 
a programme of works and fortifications it is not easy to modify 
the pattern of it in essentials. Air-strips are apt to have an inflation- 
ary effect on defensive perimeters It is in the first place necessary 
to find a piece of ground which is long, flat, well-drained or drain- 
able and does not lie athwart the prevailing wind. This probably 
not a difficult thing to do on the outskirts of Pusan. But even a 
single runway (and the staff who planned the Pusan Perimeter three 
or four weeks ago will have budgeted for more than one) capable 
of taking nothing more exigent in terms of space than Mustangs 
and Dakotas occupies quite a lot of ground ; and that ground has 
to be defended. 

The only object of defending an air-strip is so that your own 
air force not only can but will use it. In order to ensure this the 
infantry must (obviously) accept responsibility for preventing the 
capture of the air-strip by the enemy ; and, almost equally obviously, 
they must protect this highly sensitive target from being raided 
by patrols (known, when mounted by the enemy, as “ infiltration 
parties”). Nor is this all. Someone—and sooner or later the 
infantry will be involved here too—has got to see to it that the 
enemy’s artillery is not in a position to fire, however inaccurately, 
on the air-strip; for if it does the strip will be used little if at all 
and the defenders’ object in trying to protect it will not be achieved 
Even when the defenders have, by making their perimeter very wide 
and very strong, completely insulated their air-base from any form 
of attack by ground forces, there remains the problem—greatly 
simplified, of course, if the layout permits aircraft to fly both in 
and out over the sea, which perhaps it does at Pusan—of how to 
prevent the enemy from concentrating anti-aircraft weapons which 
can “flight” planes as they come in to land or after they havo 
taken off. 

All these very obvious considerations are only mentioned 
(a) because the Americans clearly intend to hold a bridgehead round 
Pusan ; (b) because, should they fail to do so, the most likely cause 
of their failure will be an attempt to hold too large a perimeter with 
too small a force; (c) because, under anything approaching siege 
conditions, the understandable desire to include an air-strip in the 
area to be defended is bound to inflate that area. 

In other words, there may be a danger that the planning staff at 
Pusan, by biting off a month ago more than the ground forces will 
be able to chew in another three or four weeks’ time, have compli- 
cated the task of retaining a bridgehead on the peninsula To this 
purely defensive task an air base on the mainland would seem not 
to be essential, since Pusan can be supplied and reinforced by sea 
and air support can come both from Japan and from carriers ; but 
that is not to say that a contrary conception did not rule the minds 
of the staff when they decided how the very last last ditch was 
going to run. 

What is left of the battered 24th Division appears to have beer 
pulled out of the line. The Ist Cavalry Division (less, presumably, 
one regiment landed at Pohang) and part of the 25th Division are 
falling back under heavy pressure towards the Taebek Mountains, 
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where they must try and hold the pass leading to Kumchon for as 
long as they can. The central front, where the South Koreans with 
one American negro battalion in support have been resisting effec- 
tively, is fast becoming a rather awkward salient, and a threat to 
Kumchon would probably make fairly extensive withdrawals neces- 
sary in this sector. On the east coast American and South Korean 
forces recaptured Yongdok, but were quickly thrown out of it 
again: a small development, but perhaps rather an ominous one, 
for it illustrates the inability of overwhelming naval fire-power to 
intervene in close and confused fighting on land, a lesson not with- 
out relevance to the defence of Pusan. In the bombardment of 
generally rather vague targets on shore (locally known as “ turkey- 
shoots *) the Americans are firing, gun for gun, four or five times 
as much ammunition as the Royal Navy, which has, however, a 
higher reputation for the accuracy of its gunnery. 


The 8th Army’s failure, up to the time of writing, to challenge 
the enemy's forces in the south-west of the peninsula (who are 
described in communiqués as “ roaming about,” but may well be 
more purposefully engaged) is the most important of several indica- 
tions that it has nothing, or virtually nothing, in the way of reserves. 
This is an awkward situation for any army to be in. The Marine 
Division from the United States should reach Korea shortly, but 
the threat to Pusan from the west is likely to preclude its deployment 
very far outside the defensive perimeter. 


Troops on the defensive fight hardest when there is no alternative 
to fighting except being killed by the enemy, when (so to speak) 
there is nothing to look over their shoulders at. They will also 
fight very hard in defence of something—the frontiers of their own 
country, for instance—which they passionately wish to defend. 
Neither of these formulae will apply at Pusan, and if things begin 
to go badly for the defence—a thing which (I repeat) ought not to 
happen unless they try to hold too much ground—the problem of 
morale may assume an awkward importance. Danger is best faced 
a long way from safety, and at Pusan safety will be there, on board 
the ships in the harbour, temptingly close at hand. Strategically, 
the retention of Pusan (and next to nothing else) is a convenience 
rather than a necessity ; its true importance is to be measured in 
terms of prestige, and though American soldiers are no less jealous 
of their national honour than other soldiers are, they are perhaps 
a shade quicker than some, when they are tired and down-hearted, 
to feel that some other 1egiment might come and uphold it for a 
change 

None of these factors will be relevant to the defence of Pusan 
provided the relations between the*front to be held and the troops 
which will be available to hold it have been correctly judged. Up 
to now the danger has lain in General MacArthur being obliged to 
give away too much space ; in future it may lie in his attempting 
to hold on to too much. 


Memories of 
Mackenzie King 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


Y first meeting with Mr. Mackenzie King remains a vivid 

memory. I was staying with Lord Grey at Ottawa, in 

1906, and he introduced me to Mr. King, not yet thirty- 
two vears of age, of whom he spoke with rare political prescience 
as “ the future Prime Minister of Canada.” Mr. King was certainly 
well equipped for a public career; after graduation at Toronto 
University he had won a fellowship at the University of Chicago, 
and continued his post-graduate studies at Harvard. In August, 
1906, it seemed likely that the young Deputy-Minister of Labour 
would remain in the Civil Service 


Shortly after my return to London Mr. King informed me that 
during a forthcoming visit to England he was anxious to meet 
certain people. I took him to lunch with Lord Northcliffe at 
Sweeting’s Restaurant in the Strand, and, a few days later, my diary 
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reminds me that we lunched with Mr. Churchill at his bachelor 
rooms at 12 Bolton Street, Piccadilly. Mr. Churchill was then 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, and the other guests were Edward 
Marsh, and John Burns, then President of the Local Government 
Board. From those early.days Mr. King, with his background of 
education both in Canada and the United States, took a deep 
interest both in British Commonwealth and in American afiairs, 
and could speak with real authority on everything relating to 
North America. 

During some of his subsequent visits to Great Britain I saw 
Mr. King and we usually discussed political problems. I do not 
think it was till 1937 that I felt I had really got to know the man, 
as distinct from the politician. That year my wife and I were 
staying with Lord Tweedsmuir, and attended the Armistice Day 
celebrations. Mr. King asked us to spend the afternoon with him 
at his Ottawa residence, the home of his former chief, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. We knew that his love for his mother was exceptional, 
and that the supreme devotion of his life was to her ; wherever we 
went in his house there were photographs of her, and in his library, 
I think, a light was kept burning continuously before her p®rtrait. 

On that occasion Mr. King spoke frankly to us on many subjects 
then occupying his mind—the unity of Canada and the importance 
of improving relations between citizens of French and British 
descent, the relations existing between Canada and the United 
States, and the great importance of the closest co-operation between 
the British and American Commonwealths, a cause for which he 
consistently worked throughout his life. He had been a warm 
supporter of the English-Speaking Union since it was founded. 

We had just returned from a hurried visit to Japan and the 
Far East, and had watched the beginning of the Sino-Japanese War, 
and he was deeply interested in discussing the whole subject. He 
was very reassuring as regards British-American relations, despite 
temporary misunderstandings. He was a cordial admirer and an 
intimate friend of President Roosevelt, and was convinced that, so 
long as Roosevelt remained at the White House, despite the isola- 
tionists, the United States would take its place by our side in face 
of the rising menace of Nazism. 

The last time I saw Mr. King was in September, 1940, at Ottawa. 
where I had been studying the British Empire Air Training Plan, a 
monumental undertaking already after nine months; and he 
was pleased that Canada was making so valuable a contribution to 
the defence of the Commonwealth. He asked my wife and me to 
spend the evening with him at his country retreat, Kingsmere, in 
the hills near Ottawa. We had only just arrived from England, 
where the Battle of Britain had already begun, and our hearts were 
very heavy. We found Mr. King happy and confident about the 
conclusion of the Ogdensburg Agreement with President Roosevelt, 
which set up a Joint Board of Defence, and the trartsference of the 
fifty over-age American destroyers to Great Britain, in return for 
defence bases in the British Colonies in the Westerr. Hemisphere. 
We discussed the forthcoming Presidential Election, and told him 
that there appeared to be a likelihood of the return of Mr. Wendell 
Wilkie, according to our American friends; but Mr. King had no 
doubts as to the return of Mr. Roosevelt. He was convinced that 
such was the following among the American masses that he would 
certainly be re-elected for a third term. 

Mr. King loved his rocky and wooded Kingsmere estate, and 
showed us with pride the “ruin” which he had built on a small 
mound with stones taken from the old Parliament Houses at Ottawa, 
burnt down during the First World War, and with stone carvings 
from Westminster Abbey. He regarded this “shrine” as an out- 
ward symbol of English-speaking unity. If any man in his genera- 
tion could look back with satisfaction on the part he had played 
in furthering that cause, it was surely Mackenzie King. 

Whenever he could escape from his official duties Mr. King sought 
refuge at Kingsmere : he took us up to his first-floor room and told 
us what that view of untrod forest, stretching northwards towards 
Ungava and Labrador, meant to him. In those years, when the 
burdens of leadership at times seemed well-nigh unbearable, he 
drew inspiration from those illimitable spaces, and returned to his 
work with his confidence in divine guidance renewed. 
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Il y a 15,000 Ans 


By WILSON HARRIS 
Les Eyzies, Dordogne. 

R perhaps 20,000. Or perhaps 25,000. The artists of that 

day did not date their pictures and the archaeologists of 

this day have not much better means for hitting the truth 
within a few thousand years than common man. Let it go at 15,000. 
Fifteen thousand years is long enough ago for most of us, and five 
or ten thousand more would affect our perceptions little. But let 
us get at once to Ravidat—just Ravidat, for I don’t think he really 
wants a Monsieur before his name. Ravidat, still in his twenties, 
has some claim to be considered the most remarkable man in the 
world, for it was to Ravidat that it fell, on a September day not 
quite ten years ago, when the Germans were in occupation of half 
France (still only half), to be the first human being for what we 
have agreed to call no more than 15,000 years to set eyes on the 
astonishing series of paintings with which the men of that day 
adorned the walls of the great grotto at Lascaux—and then vanished, 
leaving virtually no other trace of their existence. It is an experience 
even to shake hands with Ravidat, a young, dark, quiet Frenchman, 
who spends his time today showing visitors, most competently, the 
miracles he had discovered. 

The story of how it happened is fairly familiar. Ravidat and 
three friends of a dog (the dog in the event the most important of 
all) were wandering on a high hill above the littke Dordogne town 
of Montignac (whether on licit or illicit pursuits is not quite clear) 
when the dog suddenly disappeared through a small hole which 
an uprooted tree had disclosed. The hole was large enough for the 
dog but by no means large enough for Ravidat. But Ravidat had 
resolution, a strong knife and a strong affection for his dog, and 
the three between them carried him in the space of an hour or so 
out of the world of aircraft (the Battle of Britain was being won 
at that moment with Hurricanes and Spitfires) and radar and 
rockets into the world of 15,000 years ago. He was not quite as 
stupefied as you might think, for wall-paintings in caves are no very 
great rarity in this green and fertile Dordogne valiey, where the 
river Vézére flows leisurely between its low banks, removed by 
a few yards or a few hundred from the great limestone cliffs under 
whose overhanging brows the men of fifteen millennia ago made 
their primitive homes. All round this small village of Les Eyzies 
—claimed rather expansively to be the “ capital of prehistory ”—are 
found the tools and weapons and the pictures of ihese forgotten 
men who hunted bygone beasts up and down the two banks of 
the Vézére. Here the archaeologists of today turn their steps year 
by year, settling down at the Hotel des Glycines—Honeysuckle 
Hotel if you like that better—to hear of and examine and discuss 
anything that local search has brought to light since they were at 
Les Eyzies last. 

In the grottoes round Les Eyzies, as Ravidat knew, there are 
wall-paintings (as at Font de Gaume), wall-engravings (as at Les 
Combarelles), wall-sculptures (as at Cap Blanc) all of them dating 
from some period of the Stone Age—whether Aurignacian or 
Solutrian or Magdalenian must be left for the archaeologists to 
determine by a majority vote. The Les Eyzies discoveries go back 
some fifty years, and for forty they held the experts marvelling. 
Then Ravidat’s dog Robot (dead, alas, Ravidat tells me) opened a 
door to something that made them simply meaner beauties of the 
night. For Lascaux, not at Les Eyzies but fifteen miles away at 
Montigaac, is unique, eclipsing, I believe, even the remarkable 
Altamira cave in Northern Spain. The impression a first visit makes 
is indescribable, even though of necessity all the commercial 
apparatus of entry must precede—billets 105 francs per personne, 
brochures, picture postcards and the rest. A normal descent down 
concrete steps has been constructed, electric light has been carried 
unobtrusively through the winding galleries, but it needs Ravidat's 
powerful torch (or Marsal’s; Marsal was one of Ravidat’s com- 
panions on the historic day) to pick out the detail and the colouring 
of the pictures. 


And what a collection, in what a gallery. There is nothing 


approaching a flat surface on any wall. The painter’s implement— 
moss dipped in pigment, or pigment blown through a hollow bone, 
or simply his fingers—had to wander over excrescences and into 
crannies, and achieve on this incredibly hostile canvas the best 
approach to perspective that it could. I know no more of art 
than I do of archaeology. Lascaux could have admitted no more 
unsophisticated critic. But even on me the power and movement in 
these primeval quadrupeds—horses and bison, reindeer, antelope, 
cows, even a rhinoceros—impressed itself irresistibly. The colours, 
black, ochre and red, stand out as clear, to all appearance, as when 
the prehistoric artist applied them first to these concave and convex 
surfaces, where calcareous growths overlaying them have enabled 
the geologist to help the archaeologist to date them. All round 
the walls and on the roof you see them—two great bisons tail to tail, 
an aged deer with vast antlers, a frieze of horses, one vast Aurochs 
full six yards long, and in the lowest depth of all, where only the 
privileged may penetrate, that astonishing “ prehistoric tragedy ™ 
—the wounded bison with entrails projecting, gored by a rhinoceros, 
and by him, dead and prostrate, the hunter he has killed. The 
hunter has a bird’s head, said to be an emblem of deatnu. Here 
doubtless is the earliest composition (as distinct from separate 
animals) in the world. 

What story does it tell us, this incomparable legacy of bygone 
man? Not much that is obvious. Certainly it gives information, 
as plain and authentic as the middle page of The Times, about the 
beasts that a hundred and fifty centuries ago roamed these Dordogne 
valleys ; but most of that was known already from the fragmentary 
remains that have found their way to the local or the Paris museums. 
For the rest what is left is a series of unanswered, and for the most 
part unanswerable, questions. By what light did these prehistoric 
artists do their work ? The Lascaux cave is black as night ; when 
Ravidat followed his dog down the hole he lit his way with a box 
of matches. How did they reach the roof ? Has the floor subsided, 
or did they lower logs of wood through the entrance to raise them 
to the necessary level ? It is virtually certain that the Lascaux caves 
were never inhabited ; there would be abundant traces of humanity 
if they had been. Were they a centre of religion? Or of magic ? 
Does the pregnant cow represent a prayer in picture for fertility ? 
Are the arrows planted in the bison’s side a hunter’s hope, analogous 
to the vindictive pins stuck through a wax image of your enemy ? 
Once more, who knows? To some extent, perhaps, the archae- 
ologists ; but remember that Lascaux was only discovered in 1940 
and no one from outside France could enter France (except in 
uniform) till 1945. 

Most mysterious, perhaps, of all is the absence of all remains of 
the men and women who lived and died, as men and women of today 
still live and die, in this green valley of the Vézéere. How they 
lived—in caves, or in rough shelters under the great overhangs of 
rock so characteristic of this region—is known. Remains of their 
tools and weapons and utensils have been found in abundance, 
but of the human beings who fashioned the tools and used them 
hardly a stray bone. One or two fairly perfect skeletons found 
near Les Eyzies are extant, and one skull—the Cro-magnon—famous 
in anthropology was turned up in the middle of the village, where 
the hotel of that name now stands. But what did they do with 
their dead? They had hardly tools capable of digging graves, and 
in any case skeletons of the buried would have been discovered long 
since. Did they burn them? Wherever that has happened else- 
where charred bones have survived through the centuries. Of 
charred bones here not a trace. From the great deep to the great 
deep they went, the fate of their bodies no better ascertained than 
the fate of their souls. 

Some there be that have left no memorial. But assuredly not 
the men of Lascaux. Fourteen, fifteen, sixteen millennia before 
David or Homer lived here they were, a few miles from where my 
fountain-pen so smoothly marks the paper, mixing their strange, 
enduring pigments, plying their mysterious art, leaving on the rock’s 
corrugated and uncongenial surface signatures—the only signatures, 
for they knew no writing—that we gaze at uncomprehendingly 
today. The door into pre-history is opened half an inch. Who 
knows if it will ever be opened wider ? 
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A Haven in Crete 
By BERNARD FERGUSSON 


HERE is no lovelier island than Crete. From the snowy 

tops of Mount Ida through the vineyards to the mouths of 

the turbulent rivers that topple into the sea, “ rich and many- 
citied,” it is all that the poets have claimed for it. But when | 
went there, three years ago, it was as a pilgrim, not as a poet. 
I went to see where my regiment had fought 

I was not with my regiment during those wild ten days when it 
fought the Germans who descended from the air; I was in an 
inglorious niche on the staff. While the German invasion was 
being mounted, I was crossing the Taurus mountains in plain clothes 
on my way between Smyrna and Cairo ; when the first parachutes 
opened over Heraklion, | was walking to my office in Cairo through 
the streets of the Kasr-el-Doubara It was not until six-and-a-half 
vears later that | came to Heraklion, being dumped upon the airfield 
from a Greek Anson, without an acquaintance in all the island, 
and having to start my pilgrimage from scratch 

I found lodgings in the town with an Armenian doctor and his 
daughter, and made my number with Elliadi, a brave and elderly 
Smyrniote who acted as the British Vice-Consul, and who had spent 
several years in a German prison for that very reason. Thanks to 
him I was plunged into an orgy of Cretan hospitality. In my green 
coat of regimental tweed and my ill-pressed flannel trousers | was 
marched in procession to the cathedral, giving thanks to God for 
the glories of “ No“ Day—the anniversary of the Greek refusal 
to allow Mussolini's troops free passage through Greece—cheered 
by the populace, entertained by the prefect. I found myself also a 
guest at the wedding of the son of the leading Cretan resistance chief, 
a tough character with a rifle and a bandolier slung across his 
shoulders, who had just solved the local Communist problem in a 
manner which was at once obvious, drastic and effective. A 
bearded archbishop aged thirty-two, also formerly of the resistance, 
invited me to his monastery, three days’ mule-ride away. A mer- 
chant took me to a grape-auction in Arkhanos. Altogether I was 
well received ; despite the fact that six-and-a-half years earlier my 
regiment had left the island at dead of night leaving the Cretans to 
the violence of German revenge. 

The grape-merchant took me in hand. I knew no Greek: the 
Armenian doctor and his daughter speke only French ; Elliadi and 
the grape-merchant had good English; and a café-keeper down 
near the old Venetian harbour had been twelve years in Alexandria 
With the café-keeper | drank coffee and arrack daily, and ate dried 
star-fish, conversing in Arabic ; he refused me a bill at the end. 
During my week’s stay | walked out each day to the scene of the 
battle carrying with me a copy of the War Diary, eye-witness 
accounts, photographs, tracings and similar matter, and planned the 
relevant chapter in the book which I was writing 

It was on my last day that I had my adventure, if the word is not 
too strong for such a small affair. I was anxious to locate and 
visit a farmhouse which had served as the officers’ mess of one of 
the companies of my battalion. It was associated with several 
friends of my youth, one of whom had been killed on the island 
and the others since. Having caroused with them much myself, I 
had little difficulty in imagining them carousing with each other, 
during those anxious days before the invasion, when leisure was 
scarce, wine cheap and friendship precious. The grape-merchant, 
among his many other interests, had had the building of the air- 
field which my regiment had defended ; he had offered me his 
company and his car, as well as the use of his English-speaking 
tongue ; and | set out with him, one sparkling morning about 
len o'clock, to seek this farmhouse 

We drove for a couple of miles along the coast-road, which had 
been the scene of so much fighting by my friends I knew it well 
by now. Behind us was the town of Heraklion, beyond it Mount 
Ida ; to the south was the high hill which the Cretans identify with 
the sleeping figure of Jupiter. to the north the sea was washing 
against the cliffs. We turned up a rough track to the right, while I 
finzered my diaries and documents upon my knee : and within fifty 
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yards of where I expected to find it we came upon the house which 
I sought. The lower half was gray with age; the upper half was 
white, disclosing the fact that it had been rebuilt since the battle. 

The farmer came out and spoke with us: I guess his age to have 
been seventy. He remembered the officers who wore tufts of red 
feathers in their bonnets ; he remembered how his wife had fried 
their eggs for them ; he remembered how they were wont to give 
him a strong, yellow, bitter drink of an evening (I was hard put 
to it to recognise this as whisky); the oldest of the officers had had 
medal ribbons (that must have been Gerald) ; all of them, he said, 
had been “smiling men.” This talk was in Greek ; my friend the 
grape-merchant translated as he went along; and I remembered 
more vividly, from this second-hand description, than for many 
years the fancies and faces of my dead friends. 

The grape-merchant and I climbed back into his car—a big red 
Plymouth, symbol of his post-war prosperity. It was not until then 
that the farmer came forward to tell the best of his story. The 
car's engine was running, and the grape-merchant heard the begin- 
ning of the tale with his hand all ready upon the gear-lever, ready 
to go. Then his smile faded : he said to me: “ This is interesting,” 
and he switched the engine off to listen and interpret. The farmer 
told his story eagerly, and acted his part in it the while. It seems 
that one of our Jocks had been killed in the battle, a mere twenty 
yards from the house. During the following night he had been 
buried where he lay, under a heap of stones: and as the farmer 
told us this he pointed to the patch of ground, still discoloured, 
where the heap of stones had been. The merchant raised his hand 
to check the flow of narrative and told me the story so far. 

The tale went on. For five vears nothing had happened ; but 
early in the sixth had come the representatives of the Imperial 
War Graves Commission. The bodies of all who had been killed in 
the battle were being exhumed and carried to the cemetery at Suda 
Bay. The Jock, like others, had been dug up from under his bing 
of stones, carried away in a |S-cwt. truck, and re-buried at Suda: 
and then had begun the trouble. 

Some months ago, said the farmer, he had had occasion to step 
out of the house one evening at dusk. He had walked two or three 
paces when he noticed that a man was standing by the heap of 
stones He stopped: but the man came towards him, saying in 
badly pronounced Greek, “Its me: its me.” The farmer took 
fright and ran back into his house. An hour later he ventured out 
again, looked towards the heap of stones, and saw to his relief 
that there was nobody there. He was about to go forward when 
he happened to look to his left ; and there, sitting on the stack of 
brushwood by the door, was a Jock with his head in his hands. The 
farmer darted back into the house and slammed the door as the 
man was rising up. 

A stack of brushwood was by the door as the man told his story ; 
and he illustrated it by sitting on the wood and rising to his feet 
in the fashion which he was describing He was much moved and 
sweated as he told the tale. The grape-merchant translated to me, 
and I wondered what to say. 

1 asked him at last what he made of it: and he told me. through 
the interpreter, that he thought the soldier must have preferred his 
original grave, in the spot where he had met his death, to the 
crowded graveyard of Suda Bay. I! asked him if he was afraid, 
and he replied: Yes, he didn't like ghosts. I reminded him 
that the Jock had been killed while fighting for Crete, and that he 
should look upon him as a friend: that if he appeared again he 
should speak to him rather than cower behind a slammed door. 
After reflection he said that this seemed sensible, and that he would 
try to muster up enough courage to do so. The grape-merchant 
pressed the self-starter once again, and the big red Plymouth went 
off down the hill. I looked over my shoulder, and saw the farmer 
looking thoughtfully at the pile of brushwood beside his door 

I am still in touch with the grape-merchant, for we send each other 
cards at Christmas. I have heard no more about the farmer or 
the Jock. I have discovered the name of the Jock who was buried 
beneath the heap of stones. And I told the story that evening at a 
Greek dinner-party in Heraklion, and found that nobody thought 
it odd except myself. 
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Change of Status 
By J. H. MORRIS (Christ Church, Oxford) 


UST a year ago, when I was working as a journalist in the Cairo 
otfice of a news agency, I announced that I was going to end 
my contract and spend the next two years as an undergraduate 
at Oxford. My announcement was greeted by my Egyptian 
colleagues with profound consternation ; not because my services 
would be particularly missed—indeed, I was rather out of favour at 
the time because of some things I had written about the Imam of the 
Yemen—but because it was considered highly undignified and in 
doubtful taste to exchange the high calling of a journalist for the 
menial status of a student. I noticed a definite cooling-off of the 
atmosphere. Our translators no longer introduced me quite so 
fulsomely to their friends ; no longer, I fancied. did the messenger 
boys spring quite so smartly to their feet to open the door for me. 

For I had insulted a well-established order of social precedence 
that gives the journalist in the Middle East a quite unique and 
highly enviable position among his fellow-beings. On the Continent, 
lam told, though for the life of me I have failed to find any signs 
of it, the Englishman enjoys a certain hereditary respect, partly for 
his own honesty and decency, chiefly for his father’s money. In 
the Middle East rather the same kind of mystical adulation is 
accorded the European journalist, whatever his newspaper, what- 
ever his politics. He is considered a figure of mystery and glamour, 
part spy, part politician, part scholar ; nobody can afford to displease 
him, and yet nobody is in a position to get anything very positive 
out of him. He is the representative of a foreign Power ; and yet 
he has those attributes of individualism and self-dependence that 
every man of Arab stock instinctively admires. 

The result is that while not all European journalists are sincerely 
welcomed at the Embassies of the Middle East, they are treated as 
honoured guests by the mass of the Arab population. Cairo’s 
futuristic new Press Club, a marvellous glass and concrete thing 
on stilts, has opened its influential arms to British and American 
journaiists in the area; and a strangely assorted company has 
taken advantage of the gesture. A curious collection of people 
they may seem to us But to the ordinary Egyptian every one of 
them is, if not a king, at least a power behind some throne or other. 
And this was the status I was to abandon in favour of the rags and 
revelries of student life! Clearly the whole affair jarred on the 
sensibilities of my Egyptian contréres 


One very senior member of our staff found cause for satisfaction 
in my decision. He assured me that I was doing the right thing, 
since the University of Oxford would undoubtedly benefit from 
my experience as a newspaperman. He was an expert in both 
fields ; for he enjoyed, in the coffee-houses of the city, the reputation 
as a Sage, with a knowledge of the stars and the universe as well 
as of the prosaic techniques of newspaper life. Sages could very 
well be reporters, for all reporters were potential sages ; and it was 
not in the least faaciful to suggest that a newspaperman could teach 
that old University of Oxford a thing or two. 


But, of course, this aspect of the case occurred only to the most 
penetrating brains of the office; and I was still pestered by 
incredulous sub-editors crying “ You, Mr. Morris! You going back 
to school! ” And at twelve o'clock each morning, when the cinemas 
Opened and swarms of young men from Fouad I University 
fought for tickets—then, as often as not. | would catch a glimpse 
of somebody in the office looking first out of the window at the 
seething queue, and then, with a rather bewildered air of disappoint- 
ment and reproach, across to me in my swivel chair. It would be, 
they felt, an altogether unworthy exchange of occupation; and, 
upon my soul, there have been times in the bar of the Union when 
I have been inclined to agree with them 


And the situation was, perhaps, rather aggravated when [ 
decided, shortly before the end of my contract to spend a week-end 
in Beirut—and to travel there, for reasons which will be familia 
enough in this heart of an Empire, as 1 deck passenger on a 


Turkish steamer. A celebrated Egyptian reporter volunteered to 
see me on board ; and I shall never forget the look of utter shame 
that blushed over his face when, at the top of the gang-plank, the 
purser took one look at my ticket and contemptuously handed 
me over to the care of the dirtiest and nastiest-looking sailor in 
sight. 

I am glad, for their sakes, that members of the Cairo Press Club 
did not see me on the journey. The word “deck” in “deck 
passage ’’ does not apparently mean the kind of deck that has given 
its name to those comfortable garden-chairs. Far from being 
ushered into the airy sunlight of the ship’s upper parts, I was guided 
deeper and yet deeper into its dark and unpleasant bowels, until 
at last, bruised from the steel ladders, soaked from the water which 
flooded the passages, daunted by the oily smell and scared stiff by 
the great thug in whose charge I was, | found myself in a vast and 
filthy cavern with my fellow-passengers. The first looked, to me, 
identical with a girl reporter I had known in Bristol; but she 
indignantly denied it, and as she only spoke Rumanian I was forced 
to believe her. The second was an elderly American in a hand- 
painted tie, quite the most prosperous-looking person on the ship, 
who told me he was in the oil trade ; it would not surprise me to 
discover that he owned the entire oil industry of the Middle East, 
and it surprised me even less when he unaccountably won most of 
my money from me at poker. The third was a likable Chinese 
dwarf whose wizened face was notable for its air of inconsolable 
melancholy. There were probably others too ; but so gloomy were 
the corners of the huge metal room that, although from time to 
time I thought I heard muffled cries and baby noises, I could see 
no one. 

Let me be frank with you. I did not enjoy the journey, and I 
was glad when, having been kicked upstairs by the purser’s assistant, 
I found myself, at Beirut, the subject of an entirely different kind of 
attention. My friends in Egypt, deeply disturbed by the circum- 
stances of my embarkation, had done their best to ensure that I 
was treated with due courtesy at the other end of the voyage. 
Waiting on the quayside for me was a Lebanese dignitary of high 
importance ; on board to usher me through the formalities was a 
smooth and courteous aide; the purser’s face was a picture of 
baffled scorn as I was taken to the head of the first-class queue and, 
with a whispered word to the customs officers, swept ashore. 


“ But come now, Mr. Morris,” said the high Lebanese dignitary 
as I waved goodbye to the Chinese dwarf, “ there’s a political pur- 
pose behind your voyage, isn’t there ? Travelling on deck, indeed 

you, a journalist |! You can’t expect me to accept that so easily ! ” 

For it was as unthinkable that a British journalist should be hard 
up as it was to imagine him hurrying in cap and gown down the 
High to the Examination Schools ; and it was shocking to my good 
Arab friends to imagine me in either situation. Let me assure them 
now that I am comfortably established on a generous Government 
grant ; that I am much too busy at twelve o’clock in the morning 
to join the cinema queues ; that I am doing my best to give Oxford 
the benefit of my special knowledge ; that I have no political purpose 
in becoming an undergraduate ; and that as the editor of the under- 
graduate magazine, Cherwell, I enjoy, if not quite the same status as 
the one accorded me in Cairo, at least a certain notoriety all its 
own. And let me thank the anonymous official who, by plastering 
the word “ Journalist” all over my embarkation card, allowed me 
to take so many delectable things through the customs on my way 
home 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


FRIEND of mine has lent me an unusual book. It is 

the correspondence between Paul Claudel and André Gide, 

published by Gallimard, and edited with strength and 
intelligence by M. Robert Mallet. The letters cover more than a 
quarter of a century, from 1899 to 1926, and are explained in 
copious and most valuable notes. I am impressed by the tact and 
persistence with which M. Mallet has induced these two formidable 
writers to reveal to the world their intimate and egoistic con- 
troversies of twenty-five years ago. I am even more impressed by 
the Olympian detachment with which M. Claudel and M. Gide have, 
by mutual consent, allowed the world to read the many harsh and 
trenchant things which they have recorded against each other Many 
of Gide’s letters to Claudel were lost at the time of the Tokyo 
earthquake ; M. Mallet has filled in the gaps by quotations from 
Gide’s diary ; and in compensation Gide has allowed the editor to 
include an interview in which Claudel asserts that his friend is 
devoid of all literary or intellectual talent and that the influence 
which he has exercised is one of the mysteries of our modern age. 
It is true that these two writers have not spoken to each other for 
the last twenty-five years; but it is strange and admirable that in 
their own lifetimes they should allow these recriminations to appear 
in print. This is a striking instance of the seriousness with which 
the French regard the profession of letters. Both Claudel and Gide 
are aware that in their different manners they have exercised an 
important influence upon two generations of their cot.temporaries ; 
they know that their mutual relations in the past will be of great 
significance to the students of their work; and with magnificent 
impersonality they have permitted the publication of these letters 
and journals, subordinating all shyness to the need of informing 
the public truthfully of this eventful exchange of ideas. We should 
indeed be grateful to them for such abnegation ; it is rare indeed 
that two eminent persons should expose before strangers such 
excruciating perplexities. 

* x * 7 


M. Mallet in his introduction records that when he was discussing 
the publication of this correspondence—now with Claudel, now with 
Gide—he was struck by their desire for “authenticity,” and by 
their realisation that these letters constituted a literary document 
which was so valuable as “ evidence ” as to be something above and 
outside themselves. I doubt whether even Goethe in his most 
Apollonian mood, would have displayed an equal indifference to the 
encouragement which such confessions would give to his detractors 
or the dismay which they might cause to his disciples. Gide must 
have realised that the acute distress which he occasioned to Claudel 
by the frank revelation of his own temperament would be shared 
by many of his admirers; Claudel must have foreseen that the 
evangelical letters which he addressed to Gide might, to a later 
generation, appear insensitive and self-esteeming. Yet such was 
their realistic estimate of their own importance, such their convic- 
tion that the whole truth can never be durably harmful, that they 
have, to our benefit, permitted this publication, without regard to 
their personal feelings or repute. It is the utter sincerity of each 
of them which compels our admiration ; a sincerity which can allow 
of no false modesty and no conventional concealment. Claudel is 
as unreserved about his eucharistic ecstasies as Gide is frank about 
his physical disabilities. Most men would be embarrassed by the 
revelation of such intimacies; soaring above the very peaks of 
Helicon, Claudel and Gide look down upon such petty shame with 
eagle eyes. 

* . « * 

It is not that Gide, even at his most uncertain period, really liked 
Claudel. He regarded him as forceful and hard, as an “ immobile 
cyclone.” ‘“ When Claudel was a young man,” he writes, “ he looked 
like a nail: now he looks like a steam hammer. ... He talks 
unquenchably ; not for one instant do the ideas of other people 
check the flow of his own; a bombardment would not deflect his 


monologue.” Gide was awed by Claudel ; in his presence he found 


it impossible to be amusing ; he was oppressed by the vociferous 
force of Claudel’s convictions ; he felt diminished, he felt afraid, 
“ When I am with Claudel,” he writes, “1 become conscious of my 
own shortcomings ; he dominates me; he juts up above me; he 
has deeper foundations than I have, more surface, better health, is 
richer than | am, has more genius, possesses strength, children, 
faith and so on. In his presence I feel I must sit still and say 
nothing. ... His anger is a holy anger doubtless, but it is anger 
just the same and as distressing to my nerves as the barking of a 
dog in my ear.” “Claudel,” he writes to him, “I am afraid of 
you.” Clearly it is difficult to be fond of a friend of whom one 
is afraid. Claudel again, even in his most proselytising moods, was 
disconcerted by Gide. Obviously he was a lost soul, and Claudel 
admits a passion for lost souls. But it is distressing when a soul, 
however lost, is so extremely outspoken and so damnably clever. 
It was exhilarating no doubt to be able to exhort his friend and to 
write letters from Tientsin urging him to have the courage to find 
grace. But Gide evidently did not relish exhortations, and displayed 
a disarming sauvagerie which led him to resent being prayed for so 
frequently behind his back. Writing to Gide from Chuzenji in 
July, 1926, Claudel assures him that all Catholics are worried by 
the state of his soul and that he himself regards him with affection 
mixed with “justifiable horror.” This is the last letter in this 
fascinating correspondence. 
* * * * 


One can detect five successive phases in this strange intellectual 
communion. In the first phase Claudel adopts the direct or com- 
minatory tone. “ Why,” he says to Gide suddenly, “ do you hesitate 
to be converted ?” He denounces as execrable pride Gide’s plain- 
tive theory of “ pagan saintliness.” The direct approach having 
proved unsuccessful, Claudel adopts more subtle methods He 
sympathises deeply with Gide’s “ spiritual anguish” and contrasts 
with it the joys which he himself has experienced in a state of 
grace. “ When I think,” he writes, “of the blessings with which 
God has overwhelmed me, my eyes fill with tears.” Gide is embar- 
rassed and somewhat bored by these doxologies. There then 
occurs the awkward episode of the Caves du Vatican. Gide, with 
Claudel’s consent, had intended to use as an epigraph to this novel 
a phrase from one of Claudel’s works. Claudel, before he has read 
the book, begins to fear that it would be difficult for him, as a 
devout Catholic, to be quoted in a book in which the person of the 
Sovereign Pontiff might be treated with disrespect. On reading the 
novel he becomes even more alarmed. With passionate insistence 
he begs Gide to suppress a passage which can only do harm to Gide 
himself and other lost souls. Gide refuses obstinately to expunge 
the passage, and a ten years grim silence results. In 1924, with the 
publication of Gide’s pamphlet, “ Numquid et tu. . . .” Claudel is 
again encouraged to believe that his friend’s footsteps are approach- 
ing the path of iight. But the final stage is reached in May, 1925, 
when Gide informs Claudel that he has mastered his spiritual 
anguish and achieved felicity through work and love. “ The Goethe 
in him,” writes Claudel, “ has triumphed over the Christian.” 


. * * * 


This excellent book describes the attraction and repulsion of two 
fine intellects. Not for one instant did Gide’s timid but incisive 
questions shake the massive certitudes of Claudel ; but had the latter 
been a little less angry, a trifle more conciliatory, he might well 
have weaned Gide (who had a naturally Christian soul and a strong 
sense of sin) away from paganism. One derives the impression 
that Claudel handled this intricate and prolonged situation with 
much clumsiness ; souls are not to be rescued by the boat-hook of 
a rowing coach. Yet it is long since I have read a book which 
sets so many thoughts and feelings stirring. Why should converts 
be so arrogant? And why does one feel that one ought to like 
M. Gide a little less and M. Claudel a little more ? But, as a former 
warden of Wadham remarked, “ The thing just cannot be done.” 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THEATRE 


« Mister Roberts.” By Thomas Heggen and Joshua Logan. (Coliseum.) 


As far as I was concerned—and I realise how unkind such a 
judgement must sound—the authors of this play lost such reputa- 
tion for intellectual honesty as they might have established with me 
by their failure to make any reference to venereal disease. On 
many, indeed I think on most plays of merit the curtain falls 
without an omission of this kind attracting unfavourable comment ; 
but if you consider the plot of Mister Roberts and the convention 
in which the play is written and produced, the omission becomes 
important ; it is rather as though Shakespeare had written Hamlet 
without mentioning incest. 

Mr. Roberts is the first officer of the U.S. Navy Cargo Ship 
AK 603, assigned to vital, arduous, but intensely boring duties in the 
back areas of the Pacific theatre towards the end of the last war. 
Far and away the most important thing that Mr. Roberts does is 
to induce his tyrannous captain to give the crew (numbering 167) 
shore-leave at a Pacific island where there are facilities for sexual 
intercourse with the local ladies. No doubt is left in our minds as 
to what the men are after when they go ashore, nor what they have 
had when they come (or are carried) back to their ship. Nobody 
minds this frank approach to the animal needs of the American 
Navy ; but—especially since the ship’s doctor is the second most 
important character in the play—it does seem slightly disingenuous 
te say nothing at all about a problem which would in practice bulk 
large in these particular circumstances. 

This is not, however, really an adult play, although the characters 
go out of their way to use a number of grown-up expressions. 
Pseudo-tough, crypto-sentimental, and extremely well mounted, it 
enlists our interest in rather than our respect for its story of an 
upright, fair-minded officer who stands between a demoralised crew 
and a bullying captain and at last is given a chance to see the active 
service for which he yearns. Mr. Tyrone Power plays this likeable, 
Spencer Tracyish character very effectively, and Messrs. Russell 
Collins and Jackie Cooper distinguish thémselves among his ship- 
mates. These, I suspect, are more numerous than they were in the 
original New York production, and this gives the producer a chance 
to stage some striking effects of nautical va et vient. But realism is 
not always on the side of the big battalions, and when you have 
upwards of forty men all eavesdropping outside the captain’s cabin 
at the same time the tranche-de-vie atmosphere is imperilled and 
you are reminded of grand opera in its less plausible moments. 

PETER FLEMING. 


CINEMA 


“The Wooden Horse.”  (Rialto.}———“ Panic in the Streets.” 

(Odeon. )»——-** Sylvia and the Ghost.” —(Academy.) 
EVERYBODY knows by now how three British officers escaped from 
Stalag Luft III through a tunnel they had dug, through the course 
of four tired months, under cover of a wooden vaulting-horse. Let 
me say at once that the film makes as honest a job of retelling 
the story as did Mr. Eric Williams in his notable book, neither 
cheapening it with false sentiment nor coarsening it with story- 
book heroics. This, you feel, must be pretty much what it was 
really like: the difficulties and the dangers of digging and of con- 
cealing dug-out earth ; the boredom and the frayed tempers of the 
camp itself ; the nervous tension between the two escaped men as 
they argue—only a little short of spitefully—whether they should 
stick it out a little longer in Liibeck or stand a better chance of 
stowing away in Danzig. Mr. Leo Genn plays the chief part, and 
subdues his personality—as do Mr. Arthony Steel, his companion, 
and the others—to the events and the devices of the tale itself. 
For this is a story not so much of individual men as of what they 
did ; indeed, the wooden horse and the tunnel are in a sense the 
heroes of the tale. So that it matters very little that by aesthetic 
standards the climax of the film—the break-out from the tunnel— 
comes too early. So it did in the book, and the director and the 
Sscript-writer are justified in letting the story tell itself. “ Begin at 
the beginning, go on to the end, and then stop,” was what I once 
heard a most distinguished journalist tell a new boy was the secret 
of good reporting. It may not be—how should I know ?—the way 
to write a sonnet, but it is what they have done with The Wooden 
Horse, and I can’t think of a better way to make a true adventure 
seem true in the telling. 


ARTS 


Panic in the Streets, on the other hand, is fiction, and necessarily 
more skilfully contrived to take on the semblance of truth. But 
it does so largely by being set, as have been similar effective pieces 
in the current American cycle of realistic gangster films, against a 
documentary background—films such as Cry of the City and They 
Live by Night. Here the background is the waterfront and the 
sleazier streets and joints of New Orleans, through which Mr. 
Richard Widmark pursues three killers—to plug them not with an 
automatic but with a hypodermic, for their victim was carrying 
plague, and they must be inoculated and tell what they know of 
the dead man’s contacts if an epidemic is to be averted. Mr. 
Widmark, the health officer, is at odds with the police—the bluster- 
ing, ill-tempered police-captain is played with great authority by 
Mr. Paul Douglas—and the killers with each other. For why are 
the police going to such extravagant lengths in rounding up their 
suspects? Surely the man they killed in a quarrel must have 
smuggled something special into the country ? Two of them hound 
the third to tell them what it was, and flee the man who could 
have told them it was death. These three are the most convincing 
brutes I have seen since Scarface, and do as much as the better- 
known actors and as the film’s distinguished director, Mr. Elia 
Kazan, to give the film life, pace and more than a tang of truth. 

* ® * + 


True adventure from Britain, good gangster fiction from America, 
and from France, this time, a playful little whimsy—Sylvia and the 
Ghost, in which a sweetly solemn little girl (Mlle. Odette Joyeux) 
falls for an honest-to-God ghost, and is affectionately haunted by 
three phoney phantoms in the spare-room sheets. The colleagues 
I most admire have patently been taken by the charm and taste 
of this piece by (of all people, for he directed Le Diable au Corps) 
M. Claude Autant-Lara. I see their point, but I myself found the 
taste a little mawkish, the charm coltish, if not gawky. Earth- 
bound as I am, it takes me all my time to swallow anything more 
ethereal than, say, Miss Betty Grable. Ectoplasm I boggle at. 


CyriL Ray. 
BALLET 

“ The New York City Ballet.” (Covent Garden.) 

SINCE my last review the New York City Ballet has staged several 
more ballets new to London, the majority of which have been 
created by M. George Balanchine. The programme on Monday, 
July 17th, comprised three items all by this choreographer, and 
the diversity of their genre gave us an opportunity of seeing how 
he would apply his theories to both humour and tragedy, enabling 
us to assess the strength and weakness of his methods. 

[he evening opened with Symphonie Concertante in E. Flat to 
music by Mozart, which, as its name suggests, is a ballet in the 
now familiar classical-abstract idiom. It closed with Bourreé 
Fantasque, created in 1949 to music by Chabrier, a work in a 
light spirit and one divided into three sections. The audience 
spontaneously warmed to the first episode—a burlesque—for it gave 
the dancers one of their rare opportunities of coming to life as 
human beings, an experience which they themselves obviously 
welcomed. The second section, not quite so successful, was an 
attempt at lyricism; and the third, a romp in musical-comedy 
manner, was danced with spirit and gaiety. But it was the dramatic 
ballet Orpheus, with music by Stravinsky and designs by Isamu 
Noguchi, that was most eagerly anticipated. And it is this work 
which has proved to me the limitations of an attitude too rigidly 
clinical. 

The ballet, based on one of the great tragedies of Greek 
mythology, should, above all else, have been deeply moving. This 
is exactly what it failed to be. The climax of the story works up 
to the great moment when, tearing the mask from his eyes, Orpheus 
destroys both Eurydice and himself. But M. Balanchine, being 
more absorbed by technique than mood, missed this great dramatic 
opportunity. There were, however, passages, such as the journey 
into Hades, performed before a most effective curtain, that were 
accomplished with telling mastery and invention ; and the dancing 
of Francisco Moncion in the réle of the Dark Angel is something 
to be remembered. Moncion is one of the outstanding members in 
a company in which impersonality seems to be the ideal. As far 
as I am concerned, I think that continued suppression of indivi- 
duality, like abstraction used as an end in itself, can only lead to 
sterility. 

Last Thursday saw the European premier of Ashton’s I/lumina- 
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tions to music for tenor and strings, composed in 1939 by Benjamin 
Britten. The work consists of a series of dance episodes based 
upon the inner conflicts of Arthur Rimbaud, as suggested by 
episodes in his tragic life and in his poems. //luminations certainly 
challenges the audience’s powers of assimilation, and if it fails fully 
to convey all the choreographer’s meaning, making the programme 
notes indispensable, it may once again be that a work of such 
deep intention cannot be absorbed at first sight. Choreographically 
the ballet is full of interest, and shows how many weapons Ashton 
has at his command ; but without being squeamish I find that certain 
“ Profane Love” passages are distasteful in their self-conscious 
realism. Cecil Beaton is too modish a designer for a work of this 
timbre, and Peter Pears’ fine singing was worthy of more attention 
than we were able to give it. 

Balanchine’s version of Firebird inevitably drew comparisons 
with the original Diaghilev production, and, much as I tried to see 
it with a fresh eye, Stravinsky's wonderful music persisted in re- 
calling the ballet as I last saw it with Danilova in the title-rdle. 
To my and older generations Balanchine's Firebird contains little 
of the original magic : but to younger members of the public it 
will be a joy for the delightful designs of Chagall with their strange 
mixture of poet-peasant fantasy, and for the brilliance and aloof 
restraint of Maria Tallchief. LILLIAN BROWSE. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


ORCHESTRAL.—Columbia issues two of the great classical con- 
certos. Szigeti plays Beethoven's violin concerto, with the 
Symphony Orchestra of New York under Bruno Walter, and Serkin 
Brahms’s second piano concerto, with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Ormandy. Judged by the very highest standards, neither of 
these is wholly successful. There is an uneasiness and hesitancy 
in Szigeti’s playing, and Serkin’s rhythm seems mechanical and often 
hurried—certainly not worthy to be compared with Solomon's 
recording of the same concerto. The Philharmonia Orchestra under 
Paul Kletzki has recorded the Siegfried Idyll creditably, but not 
superlatively, and Columbia's best orchestral issue is the Bach 
cantata, Ich habe genug, played by the same orchestra under Antony 
Bernard, with Hans Hotter 

H.M.V. give us a new Hebrides Overture, played by the Vienna 
Philharmonic under Furtwiingler, always poetic but sometimes 
extravagant in fempi. The same orchestra under Bohm have 
recorded Johann Strauss’s Ninette Polka, a “light” classic so 
perfectly played that no connoisseur should miss it. The Phil- 
harmonia under Issay Dobrowen play the Prince Igor overture 
with considerable zest and finish, and the same might be said of the 
recording of Haydn's La Poule symphony by the Royal Phil- 
harmonic under Sir Thomas Beecham. Decca issue another Haydn 
symphony, the Drum Roll, well played by the L.P.O. under Georg 
Solt. The Chasse Royale from Berlioz’s Les Troyens is quite 
exceptionally well played by the Conservatoire Orchestra under 
Munch, and Britten's Frank Bridge Variations are beautifully 
recorded, as well as played, by the Boyd Neel Orchestra. 





“The Spectator,” July 27th, 1850 


By noon on Friday a large number of Jews had assembled 
at the House of Commons to witness the demand by Mr. 
Rothschild to be sworn in asthe elected representative in 
Parliament of the citizens of London. He was conducted to 
the table by Mr. John Abel Smith and Mr. Page Wood ; and 
the Clerk at the table was proceeding to swear him, when he 
said, in a clear voice, “1 desire to be sworn on the Old Testa- 


ment.” Sir Robert Inglis, from the seat which used to be 
occupied by Sir Robert Peel, exclaimed, in a voice which 
quivered with emotion—“I protest against that! ” Amidst 


loud cheers and counter-cheers, the Speaker uttered his 
mandate to withdraw; and Mr. Rothschild retired to a seat 
behind the bar. Sir Robert Inglis then, in a tone of voice 
which marked great agitation, poured forth an argumentative 
protestation against the concession that any man might pre- 
sume to claim a seat in that House unless he took it under the 
solemn enaction and invocation of the name of our common 
redeemer. 

After an animated discussion, Mr. Page Wood declared, on 
the authority of the Member for London, that he did not wish 
to be heard in support of his claim either in person or by 


counsel. Ultimately it was resolved to adjourn the debate. 











COUNTRY LIFE 


A Farmer has said that no farmer was ever ruined by laid crops, arguing 
that these were usually heavy crops, which paid for the extra expense 
of harvesting. It is a brave statement, and it comes from a profession that 
has a reputation—not always undeserved—for grumbling. When you 
see a great crop of wheat lying almost horizontal instead of vertical with 
just an odd hawkweed or such upright in the midst, the prospect must 
look melancholy even to the most confirmed optimist. The West is 
suffering more than the East from this prospect. In parts of the North- 
West, too, notorious for a heavy rainfall, rain and absence of sun have 
been so continuous that such small fruit as raspberries, which offered an 
unusually heavy crop, has rotted before it was half-ripe; and 
a fair amount of hay, cut rather late, has lose much of its 
goodness. Even in the South gardeners have seen some of their 
roses rot in the bud. Yet when all is said the harvest, which has already 
begun here and there, may be a good one if sun is vouchsafed. It is a 
crying need, and among young partridges not less than ears of corn and 
budding roses. 


Road Victims 


The total of birds and other animals killed on the roads is considerable 
at this season. The road-sense differs much in different species. Blackbirds 
in the experierce of some motorists are the most frequent victims, but then 
the blackbird is the commonest bird, according to the census-makers, and 
the sparrow comes next. The only creature that I have driven over—and it 
was not, I think, a penny the worse—-has been a grey squirrel, and this 
species has no road-sense. I have known it to jump on to the radiator 
of a slowly-driven car. Young partridges have a peculiar fondness for 
the edges of a road ; but the excellence of the central surface, even on 
by-roads, has no attractions for birds and is happily avoided. Almost 
all animals, especially rabbits, are dazed by headlights ; but the lights 
of a car are not deadly as are the more prevailing lights of a lighthouse. 
It is recorded, for example (in a most informative pamphlet on P/ymouth 
Bird Life, by J. L. Palmer), that the victims at the Eddystone in one 
night during the autumn migration included 76 skylarks, 53 starlings. 17 
blackbirds and 9 thrushes, with a few of some ten other species includ- 
ing stonechats and gold-cre$ts. Incidentally, such lists make one wonder 
whether any species may be claimed as wholly stay-at-home. 


Alluring Mouths 

It has often beeh noticed and said that the interior of a young cuckoo’s 
mouth is of a brilliant orange tint; and this is held to be one of the 
reasons why birds cannot refrain from feeding it, when it gapes for food. 
This may be true; but the method of attraction is not peculiar to the 
cuckoo. It is pointed out in a very pleasing and ingenious book (Birds 
Wild and Free, by A. W. P. Robertson. The Bodley Head) that the young 
hedge-sparrow also has an orange gape ; and of course the hedge-sparrow 
(or accentor) is one of the favourite victims. The mother bird finds a 
familiar colour in the intruder. The inner mouth of most young birds, 
I should say, is brightly tinted, and this may very well stimulate the 
parental desire to feed which is singularly strong in both cock and hen. 
They quite commonly feed strange children as well as their own. One 
particular example brought to my notice is the mothering of young 
active wagtails by a robin, watched daily on a lawn. 


In the Garden 


I must confess that the range of colour in both pentstemons and 
petunias is new to me; and a nurseryman mentioned that it was new to 
him in respect of the newer French-bred petunias, which are of an infinite 
variety of combined colours. However, to my eyes, the pentstemon is 
much the more interesting plant, and the colours are both various and 
gorgeous. They tend doubtless to purples and reds, but run up the whole 
scale, and there is now even a blue variety. How nurserymen differ in 
description of colour! I know nothing whatever about the Nash Hill 
Nurseries at Princes Risborough, but the two ladies who own it display 
a charmingly original gift for adjectival description. They advertise a 
cheiranthus of “ a soft sad mauve,” an androsace with “ woolly rosettes, 
ivory flowers,” a geranium that is “ prostrate magenta,” a colour-word 
that is almost universally avoided in catalogues. a cotyledon that has 
“dangling golden flowers like lambs’-tails.” a saxifrage that has “ short 
rather blunt leaves,” an ivy that is “ curious upstanding of slow growth,” 
a hellebore with “ pale green flowers with pink reverse.” These and 
others of “ carpeters “ or “ sub-shrubs ” or “ rosettes ” certainly succeed 
in giving a real idea of what these plants (largely Alpines) really look 
like. W. Beacu THOMAS. 





Postage op this issue: Inland & Overseas 1}d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 28 


Report by Daniel Farson 


4 prize of £5 was offered for a letter applying for admission to 
a college at Oxford or Cambridge from one of the following, stating 
why they now feel the need for a university education: Aneurin 
Bevan, Sidney Stanley, Winston Churchill, Danny Kaye, Noel 
Coward, Lord Nuffield. 


There was a streak of snobbishness running through most of the 
entries and, unfortunately, a lack of ingenuity. Many took the 
competition far too seriously, and though there were amusing 
passages very few entries had a consistently high standard. Oxford 
was overwhelmingly the most popular university, and Sidney Stanley 
was the favourite applicant, closely followed by Aneurin Bevan, 
who was dealt with in an unsympathetic manner. Churchill was 
next and Coward, Kaye and Nuffield all far behind. 

No one took the line of “I apply for admission to your college 

or else’ with Lord Nuffield, but S. Gibson gave the convincing 
reasons: “...tolearn at leisure, to be free of money-making, to live 
in two rooms, to talk and play with the young, and to ride a 
bicycle.” 

A number of entries captured the Churchillian style, but were 
uncharacteristically dull. Passages I liked were: “I have seen 
dynasties pass and Empires fall. I have had the honour of presiding 
over the destinies of a great and brave Nation at a supreme crisis 
in her history. The one experience which Fate has denied me 
I trust I may now anticipate ” (unsigned) and: “It would give me 
great personal pleasure not to be obliged to write that ignominious 
word ‘Honorary’ beside the designations of the degrees so 
graciously bestowed upon me to date” (Kathleen Reed) 


William Spafford was the only Bevan applicant to take advantage 
of the Welsh language, and it is a pity that the rest of the letter 
was not up to the following opening: “ Allow me to confide in you. 
All my life | have suffered from the handicap of an unquenchable 
inferiority complex. When I was young it was the gentry, with 
their grand ways and hard faces: I used to run along behind them, 
and longed to stick a pin into their rich over-bearing bottoms ; oh, 
how I hated them, worse than vermin I did ! ” N. Hodgson gave the 
reason: “I wish to read medicine and so qualify for membership 
of the B.M.A. In this way I hope to find an answer to the question 
which has long puzzled me—why the B.M.A. does not love me.” 
In several cases Bevan made it plain that he would have to decline 
to wear cap and gown. 

Noel Coward wished to join King’s College, Cambridge, because 
“I possess as an artiste a rather intense feeling for the importance 
of the right background. Socially as well as aesthetically I think 
King’s will suit me. I have always madly adored the architecture 
of your college chapel.” 

rhe Stanley entries were the best. One application, by Pauline 
Willis, chose Sidney Sussex college “as it has a name very similar 
to my own... Perhaps at the end of my studies you may feel 
inclined to change the name of your college to ‘Sidney Stanley.’ 
1 will make it worth your while, you may rest assured, and the 
change will, I guarantee, be to our mutual advantage.” Provan 
Murray after an initial: “I am surprised and hurt that you do 
not remember me” gave the intended foundation of a University 
of Israel as a reason. E. A. C. Evans’ entry was in the following 
style: “. . . IT commenced enquiries and found you got all these 
different colleges and how was I to know which had the most culture 
but my pals told me to write to you because they said Balliol 
College was a fine broadminded college and getting students from 
all over even niggers but I don’t mind being a cosmopolitan besides 
an Englishman so I'd be much obliged to be taken as a student at 
your college and could probably put your goodself in the way of a 
little something in return you know what I mean. $j 

I consider R. S. Stanier’s application has the most consistently high 
standard. 

PRIZE WINNER 
(R. S. STANIER) 


The Provost, King’s College, Cambridge. 
Dear Mr. Provosr,—lI expect you've been wondering where that case of 
whisky came from. Well, I'd like you just to look on it as a tribute to 
your wonderful choir and think no more about it. I'm really writing to 
ask you to put my name down for entry next year. I’ve been thinking 
for some time I ought to have a degree. There’s so much riff-raff about 
in my business. And besides that, I've been living too much ia the 


present. I could use a bit of history. You and I know there were some 
pretty smart men among those Greeks (still are, for that matter). 

Of course I've been offered honorary degrees, but, as I said to the 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, it wouldn’t mean the same to me if I hadn't 
worked for it. Anyway Oxford's nothing like so select as it was. Of 
course I'd start at the bottom with mensa and work my way up (you 
can’t keep a good man down). And don't tell me you're hard to get 
into—it’s King’s or nothing for me (you can’t keep a good man out 
either) 

To show I mean business I enclose a post-dated mortgage on a stocking 
factory in Walthamstow, endorsed by Lord Nuffield, entitling you to draw 
on up to 50 per cent. of the gross receipts if any time I default on my 
fees.—Yours very sincerely, SIDNEY STANLEY. 

P.S.—If you ever want an introduction to Lord N. of course you've 
only to say the word. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 30 
Set by N. K. Boot 


The eightieth birthday of Mr. Hilaire Belloc which falls this 
week, seems to be a good opportunity for considering what happened 
in the passing years to the creations of his youth—Godolphin 
Horne, Lord Lundy, and such others who avoided sudden death 
in childhood. A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for 
not more than 20 lines of verse bringing up to date the history of 
one of the characters from Cautionary Tales or More Peers. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than August 4th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of August 11th. 


* * oe * 
The Old Poet 
Once, lightfoot, with what ardent vow 
He visited the sacred hill 


Summer by copious summer! Now 
The days close in, but still 


His windows, ere the light grow dim, 
Open on orchards late in bloom: 
The grateful Muses visit him, 
Who now must keep his room. 
G. Rostrevor HaAMiLiron. 
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LETTERS TO 


the Arab Refugees 


Sir,—At a press conference last week Mr. Moshe Sharett, Israel’s Foreign 
Minister, declared that Israei was not prepared to take any further steps 
to open direct peace negotiations with the Arab States. He also made it 
plain that Israel] is no longer prepared to cofisider the repatriation of any 
of the Arab refugees. bui that she would help in their resettlement else- 
where by paying compensation for lands abandoned. 

In a commentary on Mr. Sharett’s declaration the Tel Aviv correspon- 
dent of the Jewish Chronicle states that “ Mr. Sharett has indicated 
rather pointedly that Israel would welcome action by either Britain, 
France or the United States in order to bring Israel and the Arabs 
together.” He goes on to say, “ The chief sufferers from the delayed peace 
are the Arab refugees, whose reserves of cash are disappearing and whose 
hopes of returning to Israel are fading.” 

1 would like to stress the desperate urgency of relieving the plight of 
the refugees, whese actual number is now estimated to be 940,000. I 
worked for seven months with the Quakers amongst the refugees in the 
Gaza area, and. | know how desperately they long to return to their 
homes. In spite of my deep sympathy with that longing, I am neverthe- 
less convinced thai not only is it most unlikely that they can ever do so, 
but that it would not be in their own best interests. In a country such 
as Israel, with a vigorous and ever-growing population, and intense 
nationalistic feeling, the lot of the Arabs could never be a satisfactory 
one. The only hope for their future lies in resettlement in Arab 
countries 

The States of the Arab League are still demanding the repatriation of 
the refugees as a prior condition of any peace negotiations. I most 
earnestly hope that every possible effort will be made to induce them to 
drop this demand, and in particular to persuade King Abdullah to reopen 
negotiations with Israel without thwarting him by insisting that he must 
not risk a break with the Arab League. The Clapp Commission has 
recommended twe “ work projects ” in Jordan, the Wadi Zerga and Wadi 
Qilt development schemes, which could absorb a large number of 
refugees if once an agreement could be reached. The Arab States should 
it the same time be encouraged to claim the largest possible amount of 
compensation from Israel (£50 million has been mentioned), which should 
not be paid over to individuals but used to finance the resettlement 
schemes 

Last winter was a terrible one for the refugees. We relief workers, in 
our warmed houses and clad in jerseys and overcoats, found it impossible 
to keep warm. They. clad in cotton rags, were in unheated and rotting 
tents, which failed to keep out the rain and snow and tore to shreds in 
the gales. Added to this physical suffering are mental torture and moral 
deterioration. In four months the winter will come round again. In 
the words of the Clapp Repori, “If the Palestine refugees be left for- 
gotten and desolate in their misery, peace will recede yet further from 
these distracted lands.”"—-Yours faithfully, Iris E. Horr. 

3 St. Peter Street, Winchester. 


View of South Africa 


Sin.— Your correspondent, Mr. Rymer, seems to have missed the point 
both of Mr. Ray's article on South Africa and also the statement by 
Dr. Schweitzer, which he quotes.” Nobody questions that the child-races 
need the handling of children ; what is objected to is a policy by which 
they are not to be allowed to grow up. And when such a policy is 
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defended on the ground that, come what may, the white race is and must 
remain superior, it is not unnatural that questions should be asked 
about the quality of the white race which makes such a claim—and this 
is no more than the writer of your original article has done. 

In view of the claim of Mr. Rymer that “the difference between 
European and African is more than skin deep,” it will be interesting to 
hear what are his reactions to the findings, published last week, of 
Unesco on the subject of race differences.—Yours faithfully, 

The Vicarage, Bromley, Kent. W. H. Murray WALTON. 


The Examination Age-Limit 


Sir,—Mr. Jacks’ letter seems to me to beg all the important questions. 

(a) What has age to do with mental age? Why not choose weight 
or height as a criterion? 

(b) The age-limit does not enforce a wider curriculum in the Sixth 
Form. On the contrary a scientist, for example, who might have been 
able to take a valuable non-specialist course will have no time for it 
now, as he will be compelled to go on keeping his Latin at the same 
level until he reaches the magic age. This will fill in a good deal of 
time, but will anyone claim that it is valuable or even defensible? 

(c) Mr. Jacks regrets that the age-limit should have been imposed by 
the Minister; the schools, he says, should have insisted on it. The 
simple fact is that most schools detest and resent it. (Those head- 
masters who approve of an age-limit could make it a local rule in their 
schools without any dictatorship from the Ministry.) Mr. Jacks cannot 
have it both ways. Which does he value more, as a principle, freedom 
for the people doing the job to determine “the content and timing of 
a curriculum,” or the right of the Minister to impose an age-limit of 
which Mr. Jacks and a few headmasters happen to approve? 

It is this principle that is the real issue. The Minister should have 
made a statement of preference, not a hard and fast law, about the 
age-limit. Those headmasters who agree with him could have used 
his statement as a sanction: those who prefer to regard their pupils 
as individuals rather than as age-groups could—and no doubt would— 
have taken the responsibility of disagreeing with him.—I am, yours 
faithfully, Donato HuGues. 

Rydal School, Colwyn Bay. 


Private Patients in Hospitals 


Sin,—Your correspondent, E. F. Davidson, does well to call attention 
to the injustice meted out by the National Health Service to private 
patients. I cannot see why a private patient should be penalised because 
he or she is willing to pay something extra for privacy. Surely, in justice, 
everyone should be entitled to the basic benefits of N.H. Insurance, irres- 
pective of whether he chooses to pay for extra comforts. 

A friend of mine, about to undergo an operation, told me that she 
would have to pay twenty guineas a week for a private ward, as well as 
for surgeon, anaesthetist, dressings, etc. She added that her doctor told 
her than 25 per cent. of the fees paid by private patients went, by order of 
the Ministry of Health, towards the upkeep of the public wards. Many 
of us would be glad to know if this is correct, and, if it is, why private 
patients should be made to pay not only for their private comforts, but 
for what should be basic benefits, and in addition be asked to subsidise 
patients in public wards.-—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ENQUIRER. 


Meals on Trains 


Sir.—May I be allowed to support G. Kirkbride’s well-founded com- 
plaint about the new melancholy, depressing English railway dining- 
cars. Formerly one could mitigate the boredom involved by the 
eternal waits at meals by gazing out of the windows, but that solace 
has now been swept away by the designers of these cells. 

The convenience and pleasure of the travelling public seem to be 
the last things to be taken into consideration by those same designers. 
We now have carriages with doors only at the two ends, so that passen- 
gers have to drag their bags along the corridors which are often 
obstructed by luggage and other people coming in. The windows in 
the compartment though large are not made to open, as is the case on 
the Continent, where one can hand out bags to porters on the platform. 
In fact, the general idea seems to be to make travelling as burdensome 
as possible.—Yours faithfully, ALGERNON B. DALE. 

Ivon House, Broad Chalke, Salisbury. 


Sir,—I am sorry to learn from Mr. Kirkbride’s letter in your issue ct 
July 2Ist that he did not enjoy his journey in the restaurant car. The 
“tavern” restaurant car in which he travelled is one of eight which were 
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introduced as an experiment, but as they have not proved popular they 
are being converted into the conventional type of car; one has already 
been converted, but it will, I am afraid, be some months before all the 
cars are dealt with as, owing to the general shortage of rolling stock, we 
can only afford to withdraw one or two cars at a time for alteration. I 
hope that on Mr. Kirkbride’s next journey he will be able to dine in a 
restaurant car of the type he favours.—Yours faithfully, 
222 Marylebone Road, N.W.1. D. S. M. Barrie, 
Public Relations Officer, 
The Railway Executive. 


Expulsion from Israel 


Six,—I was interested in the attempt by Dr. Yapou, the Press Attaché 
»€ the Israel Legation, to refute your remarks on the position of Arabs 
in Israel. I should like to point out that his statement that the proportion 
of infiltrators in the 62,000 increase in the Arab population from 108,000 
1utumn, 1948) to the present estimated 170,000 “ is relatively small” is 
not in accordance with the attitude of the official broadcasting station of 
his country. A commentator in a “ Voice of Zion ” transmission on July 
{2th stated that more than 100,000 Arabs had illegally entered the 
country since the foundation of the State of Israel, and went on to say 
that these figures indicated the importance of carrying on an energetic 
struggle “ against this phenomenon.” I feel that there has been sufficient 
confusion between the voice of Jacob and the hands of Esau without 
Israel speaking in more than one voice.—Yours faithfully, Verrras. 


Ambivalence 
Sia.—Mr. Rossiter certainly “sees pedantry where none is meant.” I 
wasn't being pedantic about “ ambivalent.” Pedantry requires more 


learning than I have. I thought it odd to call Thackeray “ ambivalent.” 
To me, it was a learned word, and I wanted to be quite sure what it 
meant. That Mr. Rossiter had been “accused of planting the term on 


Cambridge,” I had no idea. This odd, learned, pedantic word sent me 
to the dictionary. In respect of one of our great dictionaries, I was 
out of date I keep always at hand Webster’s New Jnternational 


Dictionary. But Mr. Minstede is quite right. 1 did not know that it 

had gone into a second edition in 1934. The new edition would have 

told me all about “ ambivalent.”. Our Oxford dictionaries were made 

before the word had become a byword in Cambridge.—-Your obedient 

servant, H. W. Garrop. 
Merton College, Oxford. 


Poundbury 


Six,—In H. J. Massingham’s review of Dorset by Eric Benfield appear 
the words: “Poundbury is Danish, not pre-Roman.” Might I call 
your contributor’s attention to the report of the excavation of Pound- 
bury in 1939 by Miss K. M. Richardson, F.S.A. (Antiquaries’ Journal. 
XX. 429 ff.)? Poundbury is there shown to be an Iron Age earthwork, 
and is therefore distinctly pre-Roman, and decidedly not Danish.— 
Yours faithfully, A. C. C. Bropriss. 
Frome Cottage, Frampton, Dorset. 
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The Road Slaughter 


Sir,—There is one remedy which has not been tried. Let the law 

provide for the automatic suspeasion.for long or short periods of 

driving licences on conviction for offences where the public have beeq 

endangered, and the number of such offences will immediately drop— 

Yours etc., D. Y. Perkins, 
Arden, Cambridge Road, Clevedon, Somerset. 


Father Douglass 


Sir,—The Oxford Mission to Calcutta has decided that the most fitting 
memorial to the late Father Douglass will be a hostel at Behala for 
boys employed in Calcutta, which thus will perpetuate his memory oa 
the scene of his great work. In this place, a few miles south of 
Calcutta, he had for forty years devoted himself to the care and up- 
bringing of Bengali boys. He lived not only the life of poverty 
required by the rule of this community but also a life of peculiar 
simplicity and austerity. Yet its prevailing characteristic was not 
severity but joy. It was this which brought to his unwalled hut by 
the roadside a stream of visitors, Indian, European, American, 
Australian, African, from all professions and conditions of life, and 
indeed oi all creeds. They came to seek, and they always found, 
friendship, counsel and a new vision. Im particular he loved to 
welcome during the war all ranks of the Forces, for he had served 
as a chaplain with the Forces in the first great war. 

When he died last July a shoal of letters came saying with one voice 
and almost in the same words that the writers’ contact with him had 
been the supreme influence m their lives. His memory will live long, 
especially iA India where memories are long. But it is fitting that there 
should also be a visible memorial to this great Anglican missionary 
priest. It is proposed to build this hostel at Behala for his older 
boys now employed in Calcutta and for their successors who, though 
they will not have known Father Douglass in person, will thus be helped 
to share the abiding inspiration of his work. The building of such a 
hostel would have pleased him much. 

We believe that there are’ many who would like to share in this 
memorial. Those who wish to do so should send their subscriptions 
to: The Treasurer, Oxford Mission to Calcutta, 35 Great Peter Street, 
London, S.W.1.—Yours faithfully, Havipax, *# G. C. Huppack 

(formerly Metropolitan of India), Frepericx J. BuRROws (Sometime 

Governor of Bengal), A. P. BenrHatt (President of the Associated 

Chambers of Commerce of India), %* S. K. TARAFDAR (Bishop), A. K. 

Suan (Formerly Principal of the Calcutta Blind School), ** Kennetu 

OXON (President of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta), **M Ark CARPENTER- 

GarNieER, Bishop (Chairman), A. R. Macsetu (Superior of the Oxford 

Mission Brotherhood of the Epiphany). 

The Office of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta, 

35 Great Peter Street, S.W.1. 


Harvest Fields 


Sir,—There have been two literary references in the Spectator recently 
to harvest fields, one querying the appropriateness of Tennyson's epithet 
“happy,” the other quoting a “ hymn-writer’s * description of the * white- 
ness of ripe crops.” In neither instance was reférence made to the 
probable source, the Bible. In Psalm 65 the corn-laden valleys “ shout 
for joy” and “sing”; the “ fields white unto the harvest” come from 
the Gospels (e.g. St. John IV, 35). Here the description is surely of barley, 
not oats as your contributor suggests. Incidentally, a twelfth-century 
Abbot of Glastonbury waxes lyrical over his grain grown in soil redeemed 
from moorland: “in ea vidi segetem aureo colore rutilantem, ad leves 
auras suaviter murmurantem” (see the current Journal of the British 
Archaeological Association, p. 43).—Yours faithfully, 
18 Ladbroke Road, W.11. EMMA GURNEY SALTER 


Prison for Sex Offences 


Sir,—Mr. Hewitt and others have in these columns denounced the laws 
by which “ biological aberrationals” are tried in our courts and sent to 
prison. May we ask what these critics would like to substitute for 
imprisonment? They insist that these unfortunate persons are not 
“criminals,” but the fact remains that to most of us their habits are 
abhorrent, especially as they seem impelled to teach their practices to 
the young and innocent. It is this vicious impulsion which is so 
dangerous. Seldom is the homosexual a sufferer from congenital 
malformation. More often he is the slave of habits communicated to 
him by others, as hard to break as the taking of drugs. I suggest 
that if parents whose children have been the victims of “ biological 
aberrationals”” feel that the law will not impose restraint upon these 
perverts they will take private vengeance far more savage than anything 
which the law might inflict——Yours faithfully, Social, STUDENT. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


GREAT dramatist, Ibsen, the liberating and tutelary genius 
of what the text-books call modern European drama, and 
yet how hard it is to warm to him! What exactly is it 

that robs him, at any rate in the English theatre, of grace and 
intimacy ? Partly translation, no doubt. One is told that William 
Archer's versions of the plays, which are still those in general use, 
lack something of inspiration. That seems very likely. In per- 
formance a certain stiltedness of phrase makes itself felt—a wooden- 
ness of response in the dialogue—which one suspects of reproducing 
not so much a period flavour as imperfect skill or sympathy. It is 
Jbsen’s poetic quality to which Archer as translator evidently did 
less than justice and which we have since come to recognise as the 
distinctive and shaping element in the plays. The quintessence of 
Ibsenism, it is plain to us today, is to be sought not in the drama 
of ideas, not in the moral iconoclasm or anatomy of society, but in 
Ibsen's Dichtung. The Shavian interpretation was indeed Shavian, 
and has probably had, in spite of its initial stimulus, ill consequences. 

Translation, however, is scarcely the whole of the matter. Is it, 
after all, a Northern Gothic gloom that envelops the drama of 
Ibsen. chilling English flesh in the theatre ? Again, in part perhaps ; 
imaginatively, his is the wintry and sunless temperament, it may 
be supposed, of Northern latitudes. Yet one warms to other Scan- 
dinavian dramatists who were his contemporaries; to his rival 
Bjérnson even in a slightly commonplace play like The Bankrupt 
(of which the Pillars of Society, Ibsen’s swift and jealous riposte, 
was as it were a copy that eclipsed the original), to Strindberg even 
in his madder and more outrageous mood. No, it is surely some- 
thing cold and forbidding in the mind and personality of Ibsen that 
pervades his drama—the assertiveness, the great bump of criticism 
in the middle of his forehead, the lack of real sympathy, the poetry 
without love. His plays, or most of them, are great plays, searching 
and powerful, subtle in temper, which strike an echo almost every- 
where except in the heart. In re-reading some of them during the 
past few weeks I have been reminded of what Monsieur Gide said 
of Henry James: “In himself he is not interesting, he is only 


intelligent.” That is almost true, it seems to me, of Ibsen. 


I do not know of an attractively written book in English on 
Ibsen. The fullest study I have read is the two-volume Life, by 
Halvdan Koht, in translation. The portrait that emerges from it 
is of a difficult character, touchy, vain, sometimes venomous, always 
striving, the deep and genuine idealism of the man scored, as intel- 
lectual idealism so often is, by a protesting egotism and also by 
much more of the artistic temperament than goes as a rule with the 
highest artistic achievement. Ibsen’s is, in truth, a sharp-flavoured, 
a pepper-and-salt and even vinegary literary personality. Even after 
his return in triumph to Norway he did not really mellow. What 
with his astute business sense, his rigidly conventional ways, his 
censoriousness, the hieratic pride in his own fame, his doting appetite, 
in the evening of his life, for decorations, he cuts, dare one say— 
80 incongruous are the respective modes of the man and the poet—a 
slightly ridiculous figure at times. Nobody can mistake the porten- 
tousness that clings to the familiar portrait of the bewhiskered, 
old-fogey-ish lion in frock-coat and top-hat pacing the streets of 
Christiania on the way to his appointed table at his favourite café, 
where at his entrance everybody without exception rose to their feet. 
Clearly it corresponds to something in Ibsen, some defence 
mechanism, that goes back to the disappointments and humiliations 
of his youth—something that insinuates itself, in one way or another, 
in all of his dramas. Adlerian psychology has a variety of names 
for it. 

Mr. Janko Lavrin’s “ approach “ to Ibsen* and his plays is of the 
psychological or psychologising kind. This, though without doubt 
it has its uses, is apt to be, 1 think, one of the more wasteful forms 








* Ibsen; An Approach. By Janko Lavrin. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 
| Seven Famous Plays. By Henrik Ibsen. The authorised English trans- 


] edited by William Archer. (Duckworth. 18s.) 


alions 


of criticism, which all too largely makes for irrelevance. “ Like 
Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard and Strindberg,” Mr. 
Lavrin concludes, “Ibsen, too, was essentially a ‘schizophrenic’ 
modern.” No doubt ; but one cannot see that that helps very much, 
since we all take it for granted nowadays that the creative tension 
between life and art involves a degree of “ schizophrenia.” How- 
ever, though he is a little wordy, Mr. Lavrin is not too fearsome a 
psychologist. What he brings out very well is the close connection 
of Ibsen’s themes with his personal inner drama and, better still, 
the curious interdependence of the plays, each of which seems to 
imply the rejection of the thing he had apparently pleaded for in 
the one before—Peer Gynt thus following Brand, The Wild Duck 
following An Enemy of the People, and so on. Mr. Lavrin’s 
analysis of the plays themselves is made to turn rather narrowly 
upon Ibsen's intellectual or spiritual condition of the moment, but 
otherwise contains much that is both just and perceptive. The 
general case he argues about Ibsen and his creation finds support 
in this passage from one of Ibsen’s letters to his German translator : 
“ Everything I have written has the closest possible connection with 
what I lived through, even if that has not been my personal—or 
actual—experience. I have aimed in every poem or play at my own 
spiritual emancipation and purification—for a man shares the 
responsibility and the guilt of his age.” 

So one casts back to the plays. of which seven belonging to the 
middle and later periods, representing the body of Ibsen's work 
which is theatrically most telling, are now reprinted in a single 
volumet. The first thing that strikes a reader all over again is 
Ibsen’s stage sense, his superb technical command and resource 
as a man of the theatre. His drama begins, it has been said times 
without number, precisely where the pre-Ibsen style of drama leaves 
off, but what has not been said so often and perhaps needs saying 
today, is that, within the exacting form of retrospective narration 
which he pioneered, he is the supreme artificer of the drame bien 
fait. Ibsen yields nothing in craft or calculation to Scribe or to 
Sardou. He studied their methods, it is clear, to enormous advan- 
tage after his stage-manager’s experience in Bergen and Christiania. 
In reading the plays even more than in seeing them performed, one 
realises with what brilliant and persuasive dexterity Ibsen puts over 
his dramatic situations, including those which spring from a too 
lavish use of coincidence and those which are just a little 
preposterous. 

What, after all, is Oswald’s cry for the sun but a coup de théatre, 
an abrupt and melodramatic contrivance to round off the moral of 
Ghosts? Is Nora, a light-minded and ignorant young woman, 
capable of the sudden translation of soul which bids her leave 
husband and children in order to discover real life ? Does not the 
plot of Rosmersholm carry a hint of synthetic horror, of spurious 
depth ? It is possible to frame not a few more questions of a 
similar sort. The secret of Ibsen’s power as a dramatist is that they 
remain relatively unimportant. Magnificently contrived, his plays 
are carried forward by an inner momentum; his situations are 
devised, like a compressed spring, to uncoil with immediate effect. 
It is in pure terms of the theatre that he invests the human predica- 
ment of Mrs. Alving or Nora or Rebecca with moral significance. 


This, it is true, too often leaves the spectator not greatly moved. 
During my spell of professional theatre-going I can remember only 
three Ibsen productions in London that held me emotionally. One 
was The Wild Duck with Angela Baddeley as Hedvig, a second was 
Hedda Gabler with, I think, Laura Cowie in the part, the third was 
The Master Builder with a cast among whom I cannot remember 
a single name. Peer Gynt, masterpiece though it is, has never lifted 
me, so to speak, out of a seat in the auditorium, nor has either 
A Doll's House or Ghosts. The Wild Duck sums up for me the 
best of Ibsen. Painful almost beyond bearing in its revelation of 
human vanity and the illusions that men live by, it attains a poetry 
which is perhaps profounder than compassion. For only poetry 
survives. R. D. CHARQUES. 
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Reviews of the Week 


Escape Story 


I Walked Alone. By The Earl of Cardigan. 
Paul, 12s. 6d.) 


A “ VINTAGE” escape story, this—one which, besides offering all the 
usual pleasures of vicarious disguise and flight to the general reader, 
is of interest also to the connoisseur. It was in Tournai in June, 
1940, that Lord Cardigan jumped from the back of a Wehrmacht 
lorry that was carrying him off with other prisoners of war towards 
Germany. After lying for some time among stinging nettles, he 
was given shelter and a change of clothes by a brave Belgian and 
set off on the lonely overland journey that was to end in Gibraltar 
three months later. There he narrowly escaped death when the 
house in which he was waiting to be shipped to England was hit 
by one of Pétain’s fatherly bombs. 

There are some technical points which make | Walked Alone 
different from most other escape stories. In the first place Lord 
Cardigan was crossing France before the German occupation had 
really had time to catch up with the German victory. There were 
still villages to be found in which there were no Germans at all. 
And though in fact he met plenty of troops, there was obviously 


(Routledge and Kegan 


not quite the same degree of alertness towards suspicious persons: 


as developed after the occupation had settled down. More impor- 
tant, French civilians had as yet had little experience of the savagery 
with which the Germans dealt with people who helped escaping 
prisoners. And just as the occupation had still to settle down, so 
had collaboration. Any escaping prisoner later in the war who had 
announced his identity to casual civilians as disarmingly as Lord 
Cardigan did would almost certainly have been betrayed. This is 
not to say, of course, that his or their courage was any the less 
remarkable for that. 

The odd state of affairs in Unoccupied France also makes this an 
untypical escape story. Lord Cardigan crossed the boundary-line 
after a month’s continuous walking. There he travelled by train, 
borrowed money from the American consul at Lyons, went to 
cinemas and hotels, bought himself a suit of clothes and proceeded 
to Marseilles where he met interned British officers out on parole 
in the town. There was a lot of talk about the Vichy authorities 
arranging a exchange of internees, and the temptation to surrender 
and take what looked like the easy way home was obvious. There 
was even a British Consular official at large who strongly advised 
him to do this. However a remarkable instinct—for he had, after 
all, been brought up to respect the “ regular” way of doing things 
—made him reject this advice. Instead he bought a bicycle, secured 
an extraordinary document from the American Consul covered with 
United States insignia but in fact stating quite plainly that he was a 
British subject, and set off for the Pyrenees. 

He used this document twice. The first time was in Tarascon, 
where he succeeded in convincing a reluctant gendarme that he was 
a British business-man who had been swept south from Paris. The 
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second time was actually in the Pyrenees on a road that could leag 
only to the frontier a few kilometres away. This time the British 
business-man, his trade ruined by war, was “on a cycle tour seeing 
something of your beautiful country.” Anyone who could get away 
with that deserves his own especial niche in the escapers’ hall of 
fame. Having got away with it, Lord Cardigan left the road, dragged 
his bicycle behind him over the top of the Pyrenees and free-wheeled 
happily down into Spain. 

The book is presented in the form of a diary, based on almost 
daily notes jotted down at the time of the escape. This was a 
sensible decision because diary form heightens what must always 
be the chief appeal of any escape book, that of actually making the 
attempt with the escaper. It is written in a clear, stiff-collared sort 
of style, slightly reminiscent of some late Victorian explorer. “| 
suppose that my interior must be so accustomed now to functioning 
on short commons that it has almost forgotten how to deal with a 
plentiful supply of good things.... I have had plenty of ups and 
downs in the geographical sense ; but even more vertiginous have 
been the alternations between success and disaster, good fortune and 
a But I must be methodical and set down the events in their 
order.” 

Indeed what makes this book additionally fascinating as an escape 
story is the extraordinary unsuitability of the hero for his réle. He 
frequently expresses a deep-rooted aristocratic distaste for the whole 
business of escaping—for the lying and the deceit, the squalor, the 
begging, the tramp-like appearance that escaping involves. He has, 
one feels, a psychological obstruction in his path, as formidable as 
any physical one. And yet his integrity and sense of duty carry 
him remarkably over both. Not the least interesting part of this 
interesting book is the section where Lord Cardigan describes what 
he witnessed during a six-weeks stay in the jails and camps of 
General Franco. The beatings, the filth, the sadistic murders, the 
semi-starvation, it is all there, all very reminiscent of the tales cf 
Buchenwald, Belsen and the rest. Except, of course, that in Spain 
it is still going on. ROBERT KEE. 


The Return of Dr. Gogarty 
Rolling Down the Lea. By Oliver St. John Gogarty. (Constable. 15s.) 


It was, of course, the Liffey that was rolling down the lea, though 
since the poet Spenser said so the landscape has changed and you 
have to penetrate through several built-up miles of Dublin before 
you find a lea for it to roll down. That is not an entirely sad 
fact. Dublin and the people in it are something of a compensation 
for the loss of what must have been some pretty muddy meadows. 
But it is a fact of almost unmitigated sadness that one has to 
penetrate so far into Dr. Gogarty’s latest autobiographical episode 
before one collects very much of the wit, the dash, the bawdry 
and the unabashed boasting of those late joys As 1 Was Going 
Down Sackville Street and Tumbling in the Hay. It is all there 
all right, but it lies less thick. Even those ornaments of the Dublin 
streets that Dr. Gogarty sometimes chanced to meet when he was 
a medical student no longer, it appears, come in pairs. And he 
finds some bitter things to say about the politicians of the years 
before 1948 (his book is dedicated to the present Taoiseach), 
about the censorship, about green tape and about bad transport. 
But then Dublin talk would not be quite the same without some 
bitterness. There is an announcement at the beginning of this 
book, under the list of the names of its publishers throughout the 
world, which reads, “ By request of the author, this book is not for 
sale in the Republic of Ireland.” It may look a bit cheap, and 
it may be in some curious way ungrateful, since Ireland and its 
people (the bad ones and the good ones) are what the book is 
about—apart from Dr. Gogarty, who is in any case in constant 
fear of being mistaken for an American—but the dart sticks. It 
may even make the censors feel a bit foolish, which is what it is 
intended to do. 

The book is in form a series of sketches about the return to 
Ireland of a famous Irishman. Some of the sketches are good, 
some bad, and one of them, called “ Horse Race,” among the best 
things Dr. Gogarty has ever written. I would pay ten shillings for 
this chapter alone, which, together with five for an anecdote about 
Yeats and George Russell passing each other ins the street, makes 
the book worth buying anyway. But an author who can write 
with such sustained brilliance has no right ever to commit the social 
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and literary crime of making his readers feel responsible for 
him, and there are two chapters, one in verse and another in the 
form of a fantasy, which are acutely embarrassing. But it doesn’t 
matter. Dr. Gogarty has one quality which belongs to all the best 
autobiographers. He occasionally invites dislike as well as admira- 
tion, and, even if he never intended it, he can hardly object to being, 
in this respect, in the same class as Pepys and Rousseau and Proust. 
The measures are small, but not one of the old ingredients is 
missing—the medical joke, the snobbery, that relic of Irish 
barbarism the practical joke, the perfect Irish bulls, the literary 
veneer, the mild and rather pleasing boasting of the great athlete 
and, of course, the inevitable carping comments on his old 
acquaintance of nearly fifty years ago, James Joyce. Why does 
Dr. Gogarty always come back to this ? What harm—or for that 
matter what good—is there that the dead Joyce can do to the live 
Gogarty ? Nothing can alter the fact that the portrait of the 
medical student Buck Mulligan in Ulysses is very like the self- 
portrait of Dr. Gogarty which is found in his own delightful books. 
So why should he carp? Joyce has made him immortal. Or if 
that statement does not command assent, then there is the present 
fact—a proof, if ever there was, that Joyce has something for 
everybody—that there are people who think Buck Mulligan is the 
most amusing character in Ulysses. WALTER TAPLIN 


. > J . 
A Soldier’s Business 
Happy Odyssey. By Lt.-Gen, Sir Adrian Carton de Wiart, V.C, 
(Cape. 12s, 6d.) 


At the turn of the century General Carton de Wiart, then a 
Belgian citizen decamped from Balliol, gave a false name, age and 
nationality, and enlisted as a trooper for the South African War. 
He spent the next twenty-four years soldiering, receiving fourteen 
wounds, and losing an eye and a hand within four months of each 
other ; the next fifteen years in a remote shooting-box in the Prypet 
Marshes of Poland; and the next six soldiering again. To my 
generation of soldiers he was a legend in the years between the 
wars. We had heard with our ears and our fathers had declared 
unto us what manner of man he was; and then he bobbed up again 
in our own war, and we learned it afresh for ourselves. 

He has now written what must be one of the best accounts of 
pure soldiering that can ever have appeared. It is written without 
art; the narrative is as pure and swift as a mountain stream ; 
prejudices, mostly of extraordinary wisdom, are hoisted like banners, 
and immediately folded away. His zest will not only appeal to the 
young officer, but should rebuke those in whom the fire has died 
down, and to whom soldiering is in danger of becoming a business 
rather than a vocation. 

He realised at Oxford, once and for all, that war was in his 
blood. Sent home with two wounds after his first campaign, he 
enlisted afresh, and was commissioned at the end of the war into 
the 4th Dragoon Guards. He felt distaste for India, a distaste 
which he retained when he returned there forty years later ; but he 
made the most of it, with his pig-sticking. his shooting and his 
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high-spirited companions ; and he enjoyed Somaliland. Much as 
he loved horses, he had not been long in the European War before 
he realised that it was an infantry war, and transferred from hig 
beloved regiment to the trenches. By now (I find my father’s tale 
is true) he had a bed permanently reserved for him in a London 
nursing-home to deal with his recurring wounds. At the end of 
the war he was commanding a brigade, and thereafter the military 
mission to Poland. 

He grew to love that country, and when his job came to an end, 
he disappeared into the happiness of his watery fastness at 
Mankiewicze. There he remained until, in 1939, he was recalled to 
head the resuscitated mission. The years between had been idyllic, 
yet he was delighted to be in harness again. But on the first day 
of the war “the Germans bombed Warsaw, and I saw the very 
face of war change—bereft of romance, its glory shorn, no longer 
the soldier setting forth into battle, but the women and children 
buried under it.” Soon, however, he found himself in Norway, 
commanding his force against impossible odds with only two staff 
officers, whose appointments were undefined, and chafing when 
“a complete staff” arrived to get in the way and create problems 
of its own. He does not tell the story of how he carried sweets down 
the flaming street of Namsos to comfort a weeping child during a 
bombardment ; he merely says that Norway was the dullest cam- 
paign in which he had taken part. 

A year later, within a week or two of his sixty-first birthday, he 
was shot down into the sea, swam ashore, was made prisoner, 
escaped, was recaptured: there is not space even to summarise his 
later adventures. The account of his years in China is an anti- 
climax, though the General himself embraced this new task and 
country with his usual eagerness. He was a pure soldier, and 
anxious only to be of service among excitement ; and it is refreshing 
to read, after all the low-level chit-chat about the Greek venture of 
1941, his remarks on the pros and cons of the Norwegian affair of a 
year before: “I never feel that the whys and wherefores are a 
soldier’s business. To me war and politics seem bad mixers, like 
port and champagne.” 

This is a book to be read by everybody of spirit; and many 
soldiers will feel of its author that:— 

“cs « « Wee 0 Ee 
That every Man in arms should wish to be.” 
BERNARD FERGUSSON. 


The Human Situation 
By Gerald Heard, 4 


THis is a book whose title admirably indicates its contents. It con- 
tains a description of British moral practice, of the answers given in 
behaviour over half a century to certain besetting practical problems 
which engage all men and women, and of the questions spoken and 
unspoken that in their turn these answers raised. What is force? 
What is reproduction and sex ? What is wealth ? What is one’s 
word ? And finally what is one’s thought ? So Mr. Heard says 
in effect we put the question of the good life io ourselves. In his 
account of the answers given since 1900 he writes boldly at the 
point where the task of the moralist joins that of the social 
historian. The truth and falsity of much of what he says must 
be decided empirically in accordance with the methods of social 
history ; yet all the time he is trying to extract from the experience 
which he is recording the manner in which in the concrete of 
history, normative, even metaphysical issues were, and are, con- 
tinually raised. 

His style oscillates between the pungently concrete and the 
turgidly abstract He frequently has an eye for the neglected im- 
portant fact. Fer instance, he continually emphasises and discusses 
with force and penetration the conflict in the last three centuries 
between the claims of critical, analytic, even atomising, intelligence 
and those of traditional, seemingly intuitive human wisdom; 
naturally this conflict occupies the foreground in Mr. Heard’s dis- 
cussion of the problems of sex, but all the time he reminds us 
how pervasive and crucial it was and is—so much more humanly 
significant than the more trumpeted dogmatic quarrel of science and 
religion. Again, in quite another field, his discussion of political 
ideas is vitalised by his recognition of the present importance of 
the problem of police power. 

He has read exceptionally widely, and, although he lacks logical 
precision and rigour, he does pinpoint and succeed in illustrating 
very richly a fundamental issue of ethics. He shows very clearly 
the extent to which a serious concern with the problem of human 
life drives us back again and again upon a teleological understand- 
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ing of human nature, or compels us to use the language of form 
and limit in expressing our reflection and directing our judge- 
ment. Mr. Heard’s exposition of the ecologists and the geneticists 
may not be reliable. but at least he understands that, contrary 
to the teachings of an abstract deontology, the things they say are 
relevant to ethics. Because he is relatively untrained in logic, he 
fails to exhibit precisely the nature of that relevancy, and lapses 
repeatedly into a hazy and confused mythology. Yet he sees that 
right across the field he covers—the field indicated by the questions 
quoted above—during the period he has had under review, again 
and again the issue of limit has been raised. Is there or is there 
not any sense in which human nature is determinate ? Is there 
something which can be called the human situation, involving a 
relation to organic and inorganic nature as well as to persons 
and historical institutions ? Are there frontiers men must not 
cross, experiments like the practice of abortion and the use of 
hydrogen and atomic weapons against aggressors it were moral 
wisdom to eschew? Call such questioning, if you like, a pathetic 
essay in religious ethics without explicit theological foundation ; 
or, if you like, the substitution of “ cosmic piety ” for the discipline 
of reflection. I do not think Mr. Heard would quarrel ; for what 
he has done is mainly to indicate the ways in which willy-nilly 
we seem driven to appeal to such a background frame of reference, 
to invoke such categories. He leaves it to others to capture the 
logic of such appeal 

His book, for all its faults, is unusually stimulating. It is not 
nearly as slapdash as a certain carelessness in production (there 
are many misprints) might suggest; and it never loses a tonic 
vigour with which it often infects the reader. 

D. M. MACKINNON. 


Rural Ways and Rural Days 


(Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


The Curious Traveller. By H. J. Massingham. 
Tue need for a reverent approach to nature has long been the 
burden of Mr. Massingham’s song; for his rounded and polished 
periods are indeed song. If anyone has the force to persuade the 
urban-minded crowd that agriculture is not only a means—perhaps 
very soon the only reliable means—of ensuring a living, but also, 
pace Mr. A. G. Street and others, a “way of life,” it is Mr. 
Massingham. In full revolt against the underlying assumptions of 
the dismal science of the modern economists, he has taken refuge 
in veneration for the vestiges of rural craft and has persuaded 
himself, and seeks to persuade others, that when Macaulay’s New 
Zealander is sitting on the broken masonry of London Bridge, salva- 
tion will come from the men who have returned to—or better still 
have never abandoned—nature’s way. In this he is at one with such 
eminent authorities as Lord Boyd-Orr and the late Sir Albert 
Howard. Particularly telling are his remarks on the danger of 
“the parasitic Britain of today, still flying in the face of facts and 
desperately propping up an economic system that has been out of 
date since 1914.” “ Britain,” he continues, “ will never draw new 
strength and vitality from her own land by planting more and more 
of it with urban factories, suburbs and power-stataions.” What 
the result of such a trend can be is vividly described in the earlier 
part of that magnificent and terrible American novel, The Grapes 
of Wrath, but the lesson is still to learn here. 

Yet, though the substance of Mr. Massingham’s book is polemical, 
He prefers to portray rather than to argue, 
worth a ton of theory, especially 
Thus, in a book 


the general tone is not. 
and, as an ounce of practice ts 
in the country, to do and to describe his doings. 
arranged as a diary of the year, readers may follow him into his 
garden, his orchard, and watch him with his geese day by day. 
They can follow him on his visits to country craftsmen, and delight 
with him in the contemplation of the good craftsmanship, the good 
husbandry and the natural beauty he evokes so vividly. By these 


means he builds up a picture of what England must have been before ~ 


the industrial revolution had bemused our faculties and what it might 
be again when the distemper has passed. Little escapes his notice 
on his journeys through southern England, Ireland and Wales; on 
almost every page some touch delights, some happy phrase tells, 
for Mr. Massingham is acutely sensitive to beauty, whether it be 
of thought, of artifice or of nature, and he has the gift of com- 
municating his enthusiasm 

If a criticism may be ventured, it is that he flings his net too 
wide and the result all too often leads to a more slender treatment 
of a subject than it merits. He is in good company : Cobbett did 
the same ; but Cobbett’s genius and his John Bullish insistence on 
his main theme constantly mask the superficiality of the tudgements 
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he made on subjects about which he had thought too little. The 
callow Socialism of much of George Sturt’s earlier writing, under 
the pseudonym of “ George Bourne,” gave little promise that when 
by accident he inherited the family wheelwright’s shop through the 
death of his elder brother he would leave a masterpiece, a quotation 
from which appropriately heads the first chapter of The Curioys 
Traveller. Mr. Massingham’s acute perceptions war with his depth 
of insight so that he presents a series of closely observed and deeply 
etched vignettes, each separate and complete in itself. He has yet to 
weld these elements into a grand design. If and when he does, he 
will produce a work which may well be the germ from which the 
English rural renaissance will spring. JOHN FiLmer. 


Seventeen Cathedrals 
English Cathedrals. 


mann, with descriptive text by Peter Meyer and foreword by 
308.) 


Photographs and introduction by Martin Hiérli- 


Geoffrey Grigson, (Thames and Hudson. 
ENGLISH cathedrals have probably been as much photographed as 
any buildings in the world. Yet of many of them it is still impossible 
to find satisfactory photographs—photographs, that is, in which a 
feeling for architecture is combined with the technical virtuosity that 
the photography of large and unevenly lit buildings demands. Since 
the war, it is true, no fewer than three separate series of picture 
books dealing with English cathedrals individually have begun to 
appear, and at least one of them promises to maintain a very high 
standard of illustration. But at the present rate it will be some 
years before the whole field is covered in this way. 

Meanwhile, here is a collection of English cathedral architecture 
in 160 photographs of a positively Editions Tel quality. (The 
gravure plates, one notes, were printed in Switzerland, where the 
book was first published last year.) Selecting from seventeen of the 
twenty-two English cathedrals of the Old and New Foundations, it 
is only an anthology; but it passes the great test of anthologies, 
which is that, although one may regret certain omissions—and I for 
one would have liked to see something of Chichester—nothing is 
included that one would wish away. With Mr. Hiirlimann’s percep- 
tive introduction and the historical notes and commentary on the 
plates by Mr. Meyer, it provides the cultured foreign tourist with 
excellent reasons for coming to England, while for the Englishman 
the visual stimulus it affords is just what is needed to make him 
revisit his cathedrals and see them with new eyes. 

But why, one cannot help asking, should it have been left to the 
collaboration of a Swiss photographer and a Swiss scholar to do 
this for us? Our national diffidence is certainly a large part of 
the answer. As Mr. Grigson says in his foreword, we are too 
inclined “to race the French and English buildings in a cultural 
point-to-point, in which it is foregone that the English will lose.” 
It is foregone, one may add, because all the jumps have been chosen 
to suit the French: Viollet-le-Duc’s view of Gothic as a kind of 
engineering, a logical style, has become so fixed in our minds that 
we depreciate English buildings, to which it can only be made to 
apply in a limited way. (Though if one must have logic, as Edward 
Prior pointed out many years ago, “the English mason had a 
building logic of his own in his thinning out of stone-masses, so that 
the English thirteenth-century cathedral with less material was 
generally half as large again in ground area as its sisters across the 
Channel.”) Nor does English Gothic fare much better when tested 
by the expressionist doctrines of Worringer. “This English 
Gothic "—I quote from Mr. Herbert Read's translation of Form- 
probleme der Gotik—“ lacks the direct impulse of German Gothic, 
it lacks its strong pathos intensified by breaking against 
obstacles. ... And above all, it is more superficial, more trivial 
than German Gothic. What in the latter has the effect of an 
inward necessity seems in English Gothic more or less arbitrary 
decoration.” 

Perhaps the rationale of English Gothic will one day find its 
expositor. There may be a hint of the kind of rationale it will turn 
out to be, at least so far as the greater churches are concerned, in 
Mr. Hiirlimann’s implied comparison between the much divided 
English landscape—itself, remember, in its present state a work of 
art-—and the planning of an English cathedral with its succession 
of screened-off spaces, one beyond another. It is at least conceivable, 
that is, that the same will-to-form, and a specifically English will-to- 
form, finds expression in both creations. Such theories, however, 
are for the satisfaction of the intellect. For the delight of the eye 
we have Mr. Hiirlimann’s photographs—and, of course, the buildings 
themselves Marcus WHIFFEN 
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She had no one 


to look to... 


Her home disrupted, she had a 
poor start in life, but we took her 
into our charge and she is now 
happy and cared for, like tens of 
thousands of other such children ¢ 
who have found love and happi- 


ness in our homes. . 


Will you help us to carry on? 


@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 
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A MATTER 
OF INTEREST 


Building Societies have never offered big dividends, because they 
have never made big profits. They have always depended upon 
the exceptional security of their type of business, the facilities 
they afford for the ready withdrawal of savings and the unfailing 
regularity with which dividends are paid, for their appeal to the 
investor. And, so they do today. But now that the yield from 
sO many more speculative forms of investment is falling, and 
companies which in prosperous times gave high yields are now 
paying reduced dividends or (in some cases) no dividend at all, 
people are beginning to turn to the building societies for a new 
reason, and that is their attractive return. 





Not many safe industrial concerns pay four-and-a-half per cent. 
per annum today, when you take the current price of the shares 
into account. But St. Pancras Building Society pays two-and-a- 
half per cent. per annum free of income tax, which is slightly 
more than equal to four-and-a-half per cent. from the normal 

sort of investment where tax is deducted at the standard rate. 


Can you afford not to invest in the Society ? 


PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving 


105, Parkway, London, N.W.1 


ST. 




















An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


for a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income for 
life from an annuity is over 10% of the purchase money. 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from UK. tax.) 


Enquire for details at yor age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 


No shareholders 























Y How much easier it 1s to 

go through life with a sound 
financial backing ! You can count on it with 
a Confederation Life Policy. The coupon 
will bring you details of Confederation Life 
Plans that will show you how to make the 
best use of whatever you can afford. 


¥ 


FOR CASH 
IN EMERGENCY 


N. Wallis Streat : 


Confederation Life 
Association 


(Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament of Canada as 
a Limited Company) 


ESTABLISHED 187! ASSETS £60,500,000 


18, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.I. 


Manager 
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of Confederation Life Plans. 
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The French Invade Ireland 


An Invasion that Failed. By Commander E, H. Stuart Jones, R.N. 


(Basil Blackwell. 218.) 


occupation of Ireland might lead to the end of the war. 
In 1940 these words were addressed 
by Hitler to his staff, who later reported back that “ it would?’be 
impossible to follow up an Irish request for help . in view of 
the enemy's superior naval force, the unfavourable geographical 
conditions and the impossibility of forwarding supplies.” 

A century and a half earlier the same tempting means of striking 
at Great Britain had attracted the French, who were persuaded to 
launch an invasion in 1796, and again in 1798, by assurances that 
the Irish would rise against their English oppressors at the first 
sight of a French soldier. Both attempts ended in disaster. Had 
either succeeded, it might, as Hitler suggested, have led to the end 
of the war; it would certainly have transformed Anglo-lIrish 
relations with immeasurable consequences. 

Success at that time was not the impossibility it later appeared 
to the German High Command. Conditions were more favourable. 
The Channel Fleet in Lord Bridport’s day was too badly handled 
to prevent a determined attempt to elude it. Had the French 
once safely landed their 15,000 soldiers and received the active 
support of the Irish, the small scattered English garrisons could 
hardly have held out until reinforcements arrived. Moreover, the 
plan looked the more attractive because that perennial obstacle, 
the British Fleet, was expected to suffer an immediate eclipse, an 
event to be brought about partly by concentrating the entire French 
and Spanish Fleets at Brest, partly by capturing Cork, Britain's 
main depot for indispensable naval stores, but chiefly by the seizure 
of all British ships by their Irish crews—for it was firmly believed 
that His Majesty’s ships were two-thirds manned by Irishmen. 

This erroneous belief Kad been developed as an argument in 
favour of invasion by Theobald Wolfe Tone, the founder of the 
United Irishmen and the chief exponent of the scheme. Leaving 
Ireland with the express intention of persuading the Directory to 
invade, Tone accomplished his purpose mainly through the influence 
and energy of General Lazare Hoche, a colourful and impulsive 
personality and a typical product of the Revolution, who had 
established himself momentarily as the foremost French commander 
when still in his twenties and scarcely three years up from a 
corporal. Although much more of a swashbuckling adventurer than 
the commander Stuart Jones pictures him, Hoche possessed a spark 
of genius as a man of action which, had he lived, might well have 
brought him into violent collision with the up-and-coming Bonaparte. 
Having himself advocated the invasion of England or Ireland since 
1793, he accepted command of the proposed expedition enthusi- 
astically. 

In writing this account of the 1796 attempt, Commander Stuart 
Jones keeps the figures of Tone and Hoche well in the foreground, 
relating events whenever possible from their points of view, and in 
particular through the eyes of Tone, whose diary is an admirable 
source of material for the purpose. The story lacks none of the 


“ Tut 
Investigations are to be made.” 


frustrating delays, political intrigues, material deficiencies and 
general mismanagement to which amphibious operations seem 
specially prone. By December, 1796, a force of 15,000 men, 


inadequately fed, clothed and trained, with pay in arrears and 
insufficient supplies, was herded into forty-five unseaworthy vessels, 
to whose crews a sea-voyage was a rare if not a novel experience. 








WORLD FAMOUS SPAS... 


..» provide the formula for * Alkia Saltrates’. Sufferers 
from rheumatism and allied conditions greatly benefit 
from the natural salts as found in the waters of the 
famous continental spas. Carefully combined in 
“Alkta Saltrates’ they assist bowel function and 
promote diuresis. 


—— ALKIA Saltrates 


tRAct wane 


Price 4/2 bottle (inc. purchase tax) 
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Evading the British blockading squadron, the expedition ventureg 
forth from Brest with the intention of landing on the stormy shores 
of Bantry Bay in midwinter. The plan deserved to fail and dig 
Not a soldier was put ashore. Of the forty-five ships, six were 
wrecked and seven taken. The remainder were allowed to stagger 
back to France by the same incompetency in the British nayaj 
command as had permitted them ever to leave Brest. 

The second and more important attempt in 1798 achieved a 
momentary flicker of success, but is dismissed here in a much 
briefer account. Indeed, to have included it at all was clearly an 
afterthought, and the author's interest seems to have flagged, perhaps 
because neither of his leading characters took part. Hoche was 
dead, and Tone consigned to a “ follow-up” force which the British 
intercepted at sea. Tone’s ship was among those captured, and 
he escaped the public execution to which he was condemned only 
by committing suicide in prison. 

Much painstaking research has gone into this book, and ii is not 
lacking in interest ; but a more rigorous selection of what to put in 
and what to leave out would have improved it. So would a clearer 
plan. It dawdles; for long passages it is more a biography of 
Wolfe Tone than an account of the invasion. However, it is always 
agreeably written, and has solid merits as an accurate historica! 
record of an episode, on the result of which, given more favourable 
auspices, the fate of nations would have hung. G.P. Griacacs. 


Fiction 


Behold Thy Daughter. By Net! Paterson, (Hodder and Stoughton. 


tos. 6c.) 


A Broken Engagement. By Betty Askwith. (Gollancz, 8s. 6d.) 


Our Spoons Came From Woolworths. By Barbara Comyns, — (Fyre 


yn Spottiswoode, 9S. 6d.) 


(Methuen, — 9s. 6d.) 


The Desert in the Bed. By Royston Morley. 


Such Darling Dodos. By Angus Wilson, (Secker and Warburg. 


95. 6d.) 


A Goop batch of novels this week. Each of them has some point 
of interest, and each can be read by one or other sort of person 
with real enjoyment. I will start with Behold Thy Daughter, the 
Book Society and Evening Standard choice for, the month The 
plot is that very ordinary one about the peasant girl who by 
dogged determination and a dower of unusual intelligence rise 
to captaincy of an industry. To me such books are more or less 
interesting according to the interest of the industry concerned, 
and in this case it is herring-fishing on the Scottish coast in the 
middle of the last century; Mr. Paterson clearly knows the trade 
inside out, and is able to make the details of its technique 
absorbing to the reader. The characterisation is unusually good 
for a novel of this sort, and in particular the heroine, Thirza, is 
consistently individual and credible. Let me add that the love 
interest is of the Rhett Butler variety and that there are nearly 
five hundred pages, and you'll see this is the very book to take 
away to read on the beach. 

Very rarely does a new fiction theme arise, but surely that of 
the love between the intellectual female civil servant and her less 
intellectual male junior in the service is one that had no parallel 
before our own day? J. D. Scott used something similar for his 
last novel, and now Betty Askwith is dealing with it in A Broken 
Engagement. 1 quarrel with her title because so much of the 
fun of reading fiction is lost if anything gives away what's going 
to happen. But perhaps “knowing what's going to happen” is 
implicit in the way Miss Askwith has chosen to handle her theme, 
for she writes as a mature and experienced woman pitifully 
observing the painful access of experience to the young and 
unaware. I was greatly moved by the intelligent and infinitely 
vulnerable Lesley trying to offer total honesty to her conventional 
lover, himself inhibited by a stupid possessive mother and by the 
aifront to his maleness implied in his junior status; but still I 
rather felt that in her careful and detached analysis of the reasons 
for Lesley’s failure Miss Askwith stood too far away from 
sulfering with the creature of her creation. It is a more rewarding 
experience to suffer with the people we read about than to pity 
their remote agonies. 

Our Spoons Came From Woolworths is not, as_ its title 
unfortunately suggests, one of those racy American memoirs, but 
a deliberately naive novel supposedly by a young woman art 
student who married an artist, had a baby or two, and lived in 
great squalor and poverty. [ recommend it to anyone who enjoys 
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solution 10 be Ope ned after noon on Tuesaay week, August 8th.]} 
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ACROSS 8. On any manuscript they might be 
o : E found. (7.) 
1. The substance of “The Winter's 15, “ Never was lost here but it rose 
Tale” ? (11.) afar!” (Browning). (4.) 
9. An insular girl. (5.) 17. It can’t be complete altogether without 
10. They often lead to getting done up this. ) 
oneself 11.) 18. This type is quite unique. (9.) 


ll. Telephone time may not be fast but : Fused when rabbits’ tails were taxed ? 
it’s getting on. (5.) 
5.) 


12. Cross when I make a calculation. 20. Fundamental but a poor resting-place. 


13. Initially she is North but might be 
East too 5.) 21. Ww fordsworth observed that it comes and 
14. Let it go for an old song. 5.) goes 7.) 
16. An example of musical upkeep, it 22. Where you may see 18 or something 
seems 9, 4. else that looks good. (2, 5.) 
2. Her best-known work is frequently 23. Lecture for a very limited audience. 
uprooted 8, 5. (7.) 
25. The calling of Kim. (5.) 24. They are not exclusively used by one 
2%. 1 am echpsing the smart look in county. (7 
Chicago 5 27. A welcome change from 
28. An unadulterated letter: some can’t 5.) 
enunciate it . 
29. Linterrupt the turn. (5 
30. “What stronger —— than a heart CROSSWORD No. 590 
untainted ? *’ (Shakespeare. s > 


31. One can hear most of this reptile in an 
echo 5 

32. Here the dowser should provide the 
solution. 11.) 


DOWN 
sheeps’ 


7.) 


. Not wolves in clothing but 


women in birds’ 








2. Fowls objecting to a certain kind of 
head-dress. 7 

3. | arrive here in a mess. (7.) 

4. “ Flow gently, sweet ——, among thy 
green braes *’ (Burns ‘ 

5. The laundress seems to neglect the 
front, which is unusual. 

6. One can see a pest go in this. (7.) 

7.“Sweet girl graduates in their 
golden hair.”” (7 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


OVER A CENTURY OF MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

















| CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £50 MILLIONS 


Attractive new leaflets are now available. 


Write or phone for copies to: 
The General Manager, Head Office, 33, Gracechurch St., 
London, E.C.3. Telephone : Mansion House 6543 









































SUFFERERS 


desperately poor, need your help 


The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for. Please 
will YOU help this sad case ? 


CANCER SUFFERER (50469). Poor woman (42), with five children, 
separated from husband, needs help for bedding and nourishing 
foods. Please help us to care for her. 


This is but one of more than 2,500 sufferers on our books for whom 

we earnestly appeal for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely 

by voluntary contributions and receives no grant from the state. 
Jewellery welcomed and sold 

President : HH. PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBURG 


Hon. 
(The Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven) 


R 
7" NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


| Dept. S., 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.|I. Tel.: ABBEY 4124 
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reading social surveys, for it is as startling a revelation of the way 
other people live as Our Towns was. Here is a girl of the 
professional classes, apparently totally ignorant of adult life, 
apparently almost totally without education or any standards but 
a vague feeling that being difty is disgraceful and that artists 
have indisputable rights. The prevailing poverty and the condi- 
tions in the hospital in which the girl has her baby—both of 
which, the author assures us in a foreword, are true—are simply 
appalling. | don’t think it’s a particularly well-shaped or well- 
written novel, but it shocked my conscience to perceive what our 
society gives, in the way of background or prospects, to a young 
woman in the position of the writer. 

The blurb to The Desert In the Bed is horribly pretentious but 
don’t let this put you off, for here is a novel of exceptionally high 
quality that will be read with argumentative absorption by every- 
one interested in the writing of novels. In his account of the 
creative life of the writer, I feel (probably naturally) that Mr. 
Morley falls too easily into the contemporary error of supposing 
that literary criticism is necessarily death to creative work. I 
don’t know if Mr. Morley himself writes criticism, but if he does 
this has not marred his invention, which is richly splendid and in 
a more colourful tradition than we usually meet today I was 
constantly reminded of the latter half of Sinister Street, and found 
myself again and again recognising a milieu, an outlook, a type of 
character whom I know only fictionally but recognise as real and 
true. It is so rare to come across a writer who can transcend the 
literary conventions of his own times that I feel sure that Mr. 
Morley (if, of course, he steers clear of literary criticism) is likely 
to become one of our most interesting authors. 

Angus Wilson, the present literary darling of intellectual America, 
has followed up The Wrong Set with a new book of short stories, 
Such Darling Dodos. As in the last book, characterisation and 
dialogue are excellent; no one, I think, reproduces the way we 
actually talk so well as Mr. Wilson does. No one, certainly, views 
his creatures with such fascinated distaste. I admit that it is 
usual, in good fiction-writing today, thoroughly to dislike the 
people one writes about, but no one has carried this as far as he. 
When I read his first book I was absorbed by its nastiness, and 
realised enviously that these were just the sort of stories I had 
longed to write when I was at college. But—neither Mr. Wilson 
nor I are at college any more, and surely one has a right to 
demand that the aging eagle shall stretch his wings a little ? 
I wonder whether this second book, which shows him barren of 
development or (to continue the metaphor) eggbound, may perhaps 
hopefully indicate that this genre of distaste has reached its apogee, 
and that we may soon read, as Miss Florence Barclay in the 
preface to The Rosary insisted it was proper to read, of people we 
should be glad to welcome in our homes. MARGHANITA LASKI. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Wonderful Stranger. 
8s. 6d.) 


By Roger Lanc elyn Green, (Methuen. 


Nor for nothing is Mr. Green the assistant librarian at Merton 
College, Oxford, where the ancient classics are chained to prevent 
their disappearing, and a ghost traditionally walks with its feet 
below floor-level. When Mr. Green—who is also on yarning terms 
with the fairy-tale side of Carroll and Andrew Lang—sets out to 
write a child’s story, he imports for his magician Cornelius Agrippa, 
with a tendency to talk Latin until the use of a language powder 
brings his accents closer to those of Lancashire. He teaches the 
children magic which, approximating to mathematics, can be 
readily absorbed and practised, in the matter of conjuring mis- 
cellaneous animals into existence, or temporarily doing away with 
the things that are. And when these children require a companion 
from another epoch, the little Anglo-Saxon scholars-to-be choose 
Beowulf in his boyhood (a not very distinguished boyhood, to be 
sure). Mixing his magic recklessly, the youngest child conjures 
an unconquerable dragon which flies with them through space and 
time to Beowulf’s country. Here wars and dragon-lore burst into 
climax, supported by the spate of donnish malapropisms lisped by 
a precocious eight-year-old. There are some dull mechanical 
passages ; but Mr. Green is on the side of the children, which is 
the only way to tell a child’s tale without an air of patronage. How 


quickly the adult stage-actor in the story loses his glamour when 
the fun starts, becoming no more than an incredulous ass! 
and childhood, of course, beat him when Mr. Green 
one day found a University Chair of Magic 
twist all natural explanation. 


Mystery 
who may 
refutes by a final 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

To the superficial onlooker the Stock Exchange now presents an 
odd spectacle. While prices of existing securities drift downward 
there is still a keen demand for new securities, at least for those of 
the solid investment type such as good debenture and preference 
stocks. The explanation is that the market in new securities js 
being sustained by the buying of insurance companies and other 
institutional investors to whom steady income is all-important and 
who have decided—unless the crisis becomes really grim—to carry 
on their business more or less as usual That is all to the good 
But so far as existing securities are concerned, there is always 
routine selling in progress—sales of deceased estates and the like 
—and at the moment no public buying to match it. Most people 
can find plenty of reasons in the present situation for adopting a 
waiting policy. The scale of Britain’s defence expenditure, how 
the money is to be raised, how much re-direction of resources may 
be expected—all these problems are beginning to loom on the 
investment horizon, quite apart from the uncertainties of the 
military situation in Korea and the still larger imponderables in the 
international political field. Obviously, if events take an ugly turn, 
prices will go lower but the behaviour of markets also suggests 
that any genuinely good news would bring a sharp recovery. If 
there are risks in present markets, there are opportunities for those 
with strong nerves. Iron and steel shares look attractive in the 
light of rearmament and so do commodity shares. 


1950 


Crumbling Dividend Limitations 


Each day’s dividend announcements make it clearer that dividend 
limitation, in what one might now term the old-fashioned sense of 
rigid pegging of previous percentage rates is rapidly becoming 
defunct. Even conservative boards of directors, who have never 
been renowned for “chucking the money about —to borrow 
Mr. Dalton’s phrase—are now announcing such modest increases 
in distributions as are consistent with prudent finance. Among the 
recent instances is the dividend of 20 per cent. for the year to 
March 31 declared by the Distillers Company, the Scottish whisky 
undertaking, which also has important investments in many other 
branches of industry. This company’s Ordinary capital has been 
increased since last year by a 50 per cent. scrip bonus, so that the 
maintenance of strict parity with the previous rate of 274 per cent. 
would have involved reducing the dividend on the larger capital 
to 18} per cent. In the light of the profit figures nobody could 
argue that the 20 per cent. Ordinary dividend is not consistent with 
moderation and restraint. Consolidated trading profits have risen 
by nearly £2,500,000, from £10,361,857 to £12,837,691, a new record 
As much as £2,795,134, against £1,347,772, has been retained by the 
various subsidiary companies, while £519,923 is set aside to general 
reserve. Following the profit and dividend statement, Distillers’ 4s 
Ordinary units have improved a few pence to 18s. They are a 
sound industrial investment, to yield 4} per -cent. 

United Dairies, another sound and progressive industrial concern, 
is also paying rather more to its Ordinary stockholders. In this 
instance the total dividend is 124 per cent., against 15 per cent. for 
the preceding year, but in the meantime there has been a 50 per 
cent. capital bonus. The present 124 per cent. is therefore 
equivalent to 18} per cent. on the old capital. Group profits have 
risen from £852,890 to £968,549 and large amounts, including 
£250,000 to general reserve, are being ploughed back into the 
business. The £1 Ordinary shares at 48s. 9d. offer the useful yield 
of over 5 per cent. 


Globe Trust Dénouement 


Ever since Sir Edward Wilshaw carried through his ingenious 
capital reconstruction plan for Cable and Wireless (Holding), stock- 
holders of the Globe Telegraph and Trust Company have wondered 
how their board, of which Sir Edward is also chairman, would 
deal with the substantial profit which accrued from the Trust's 
holding of Cable and Wireless Preference and Ordinary capital. Any 
who hoped that this profit, which it now emerges was of the order 
of £4 million, would go straight into the lap of the Trust's Ordinary 
stockholders are now disappointed. In a circular, which explains 
that there is some legal doubt surrounding the participating rights 
of the Trusts’ Preference stockholders, a capital reconstruction 
scheme is submitted which, on balance, must be judged favourable 
to the holders of the Preference rather than the Ordinary stock 


(Continued on page 130) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE STANDARD BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 








DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 





THE EARL OF ATHLONE’S REVIEW 





The 137th ordinary meeting (being the annual general meeting for the 
var 1950) of The Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, was held 
a London on July 26, the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Athlone, K.G., the chair- 
man, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his statement accompanying the 
seport of directors and balance sheet for the year to March 31, 1950. 

In developing areas such as the Union of South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia there must come periods of adjustment and consolidation. The 
year covered by the accounts now presented is one such period, when 
‘forts directed towards the balancing of overseas payments became a 
major consideration. The effects cf the measures taken towards this end 
are reflected in the changes appearing in our balance-sheet. 


THE ACCOUNTS 
The total of the three items representing cash in hand, or very quickly 
available, at over £42 million is £24 million greater than the sum of the 
corresponding figures last year. “ Current, deposit and other accounts ” 
son the other hand, approximately £104 million less. “ Bills dis- 
counted,” representing almost entirely Union Government Treasury Bills, 
ave also increased by about £2} million. “ Investments” at approxi- 
mately £91 million are about £1 million higher. The falls in the amounts 
of the next two items, “ bills of exchange purchased ” and “ advances to 
customers and other accounts,” of £44 million and £11 million respec- 
tively, are due to the measures taken with a view to balancing foreign 
payments. 
The first arises from the reduction in shipments following the introduc- 
on of import control. The second, while having been affected by the 
ame cause, also reflects the results of a contractian in activities. At £66 
nillion, “ advances to customers” have returned to approximately the 
same level as in the balance-sheet at March 31, 1948. The changes in the 
other items on the assets side are small except in the case of “ liabilities 
{ customers for acceptances, forward exchange contracts, etc.” This 
has fallen by £4 million, due to a reduction in forward exchange trans- 
actions undertaken by our customers. 
The paid up capital now amounts to £5 million. The increase of £24 
nillion represents the implementation of the approval given at the last 
annual meeting to pay up £5 per share of the uncalled capital from con- 
lingencies account. The shares are now therefore £20 each, of which 
{10 is paid up. 
RESULT OF YEAR'S WORKING 


After providing for taxation and after an appropriation to the credit of 
reserve for contingencies, out of which any diminution of assets has been 
provided for, but before making an allocation towards writing down 
premises and to the officers’ pension fund, the profit amounted to 
£760,692. This compares with £715,834 for the previous year. After 
adding £192,832 brought forward from 1949 we have a sum of £953,524 
for disposal. Out of this an interim dividend at the rate of 7s. per share 
amounting to £175,000 gross, and after deduction of income tax, 
£96,250) was paid in January last. From the balance of £857,274 remain- 
ing, the same appropriation as last year—namely £150,000—is made to 
bank premises. 

It is also recommended that an allocation of £350,000 be made to the 
officers’ pension fund and that a final dividend of 9s. per share, together 
with a bonus of 4s. per share, be paid, leaving a sum of £178,524 to be 
carried forward. The dividend and bonus to shareholders now proposed 
will take £325,000, and after deduction of income-tax appear as £123,750 
and £55,000 net respectively in the accounts. The final distribution 
recommended, together with the interim dividend already paid, will 
amount to 20s. per share—that is, the same sum per share as was paid 
ast year. 

_In reviewing the economic situation of the Union of South Africa it 
should be borne in mind that it is still a country in the course of develop- 
ment and the changes from time to time in its external trading position 
must be considered against its background. At the present time the 
situation is very sensitive to change because of the scale of development 
iN progress and the degrees to which this must be sustained by new invest- 
ment irom overseas. Trading activity in the Union contracted in the past 
year. 


, Employment has been generally steady, and the demand for essentials 
has remained constant but the influence of price levels has been such that 
the market for luxury goods has been selective. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SOCIETY 


| SHARES 
are so popular 


The reason is plain: the common knowledge that money 
so invested is safe. That is the deciding factor. Every 
pound invested in a Building Society remains a pound— 
there is no depreciation of Capital. But there is more to it 
than that; there is the Interest, tax paid, which is as 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


JAMES W. COOK AND COMPANY 
NET PROFIT MAINTAINED 











The fifty-third annual general meeting of James W. Cook and Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on July 21 in London. 

Mr. W. J. Clarke (chairman and managing director), in the course of 
his speech said: In presenting these accounts to you for 1949 we show 
a trading profit of £178,266. With interest receivable and profit adjust- 
ment the total revenue amounts to £184,434. After charging deprecia- 
tion on property, plant, etc., £56,400, interest payable, directors’ 
remuneration (including those of subsidiaries) and provision for taxa- 
tion, there is a net profit for the period of £56,533, practically the same 
as last year but profit margins are so small nowadays that it has meant 
doing a large volume of work in the form of services to secure it. 

[he establishment of our new branches has proceeded well, so that 
we can look to them for their contribution with confidence, and the 
successful results of all the energy put into them will surely be 
revealed. 

Our fleet of tankers, which had operated under time charter to the 
Ministry and the Petroleum Board, have this year changed over to 
voyage rates for individual oil companies, which creates new condi- 
tions again but which we are hopeful will be quite satisfactory. 

With respect to labour conditions in the port, I can just repeat what 
I said last year as being perfectly true today but I must say that the 
unofficial strikes, as they are called, are nothing but a disgrace without 
a single justification. The cost to all those using the Port of London, 
including the shipowners, is fantastic and dealt a heavy blow to all the 
interests concerned. As I understand it, the Trades Disputes Act was 
brought in to prevent such irresponsible action, and, if | am right, it 
follows that it was a sad mistake to repeal it. 

I must again point out that a shortened working day, and a five-day 
week are the last things that this country should indulge in now, and 
that while full employment is greatly to be desired, it should not be 
secured by filling up gangs or squads beyond the absolute minimum 
required. This ts far from being acted up to properly in very many 


quarters today, and will have to be realised some time—the sooner 
the better for all our sakes. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a final 
dividend of 10 per cent. (making 12} per cent. for the year) was 


approved 


MILLARS’ TIMBER & TRADING 
DEMAND FOR CO’S PRODUCTS 











THe annual general meeting of Millars’ Timber and Trading Company, 
Limited, was held on July 21 in London, Col. Clive E. Temperley, 
O.B.E., M.C., B.Sc., the chairman, presiding, 

The following is an extract from the directors’ circulated statement: 

From the consolidated profit and loss account it will be seen that a 
sum of £46,951 has been provided for depreciation out of the profits 
for 1949 of Millars’ and its subsidiaries. Millars’ own divisible profit 
fur 1949 after providing for all taxation (including that on the divi- 
dends) and transferring £20,000 to reserve for contingencies amounted 
to £70,716, which compares with £97,149 for 1948. Having regard to 
the present national policy of restraint in dividend distribution and, in 
order to conserve the company’s resources, your directors recommend 


that a dividend of 15 per cent, should again be paid on the ordinary 
shares 
The quantity of Jarrah and Karri authorised by the Australian 


Timber Control for export from Australia was again reduced, despite 
the urgent demand from markets The company’s mills 
in Australia continued to suffer from an acute shortage of experienced 
workmen This shortage, together with the increases in basic wages 
and others subsequently granted, resulted in a steep rise in production 
costs 

The profits earned by the Millars’ Machinery Company, Limited, 


overseas 


were satisfactory. There was a substantial carry-over of orders from 
1949 to 1950 and the products of this company remain in good 
demand, both at home and abroad. New export markets have been 


opened The volume of despatches from at 
Bishop's Stortford is being well maintained 

During 1949, the Government of South Africa intensified restrictions 
on imports. This resulted in a reduction in the overseas purchases of 
your South African subsidiary. ihe prosperity of this subsidary 
depends upon its ability to imports to meet its contracts and 
maintain its stocks. The South African need for timber is always very 
great and it is hoped that in vi v of this company’s position in the 
trade, it will 1 good allocation of foreign exchange 

Prospects for the current year are difficult to forecast. The demands 


the company’s works 


secure 


eceive a reasonably 


for your company’s products are such as to justify the anticipation 
of another successful year of trading, but against this there have to be 
set certain adverse factors which are beyond our control. 

The report was adopted 
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FINANCE & INVESTMENT—(Continued from page 128) 

The main features of the scheme as regards the holders of Globe 
Trust 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference stock, are that this Capital 
be replaced by an equal amount of 4 per cent, Debenture stock. In 
addition, holders will receive at their option either 10s nominal 
of reorganised Ordinary stock or a further 10s. of 4 per cent 
Debenture stock, plus 2s. 6d. in cash, for each £1 of Preference 
held. Holders of the Trust’s Ordinary stock are offered, in addition 
to their present holdings, a 120 per cent. bonus, made up of 10s 
Ordinary stock, 10s. 4 per cent. Debenture stock and 4s. in cash. 
for each £1 unit. In present conditions the directors are under. 
standably reluctant to forecast the dividend rate on the reorganised 
Ordinary capital, but they go so far as to predict that the dividend 
to be paid out of profits, estimated to be at the rate of not less than 
6} per cent., will ensure that the total income receivable by stock. 
holders, either Preference or Ordinary, who elect to exercise the 
option to take up new Ordinary stock, will be larger than the 
income now being received. It is clear, therefore, that the scheme 
opens up the way towards an increase in income. 


Large Cash Resources 


That is good, so far as it goes, but Ordinary stockholders are 
entitled to enquire what their position would have been if the board 
had seen fit to distribute a slice of the large capital profit accruing 
from the Cable and Wireless investment. As I emphasised some 
months ago in calling attention to the merits of Globe Trust 
Ordinary £1 units, the position of Ordinary stockholders is strong 
from the capital standpoint. The only merit of the scheme, as | 
see it, is that it removes the uncertainties arising out of the legal 
position but at some sacrifice to the Ordinary stockholders. 
Apparently Sir Edward Wilshaw and his colleagues have ambitious 
plans for the Globe Trust, which, after it has disposed of the 
Savings Bonds received on its Cable and Wireless investment, will 
have cash resources of about £5 million available for pursuing an 
active investment policy. At 3ls. the £1 Preference units look 
reasonably valued on the terms of the proposed scheme, which, 
it should be emphasised, already commands the support of the 
large holders of both the Preference and Ordinary stock. Since 
the scheme was announced, the £1 Ordinary units have fallen from 
47s. to 44s. 6d., which seems to imply a price of around par for the 
t1 Ordinary units in their reorganised form. On the 6} per cent. 
earnings, which the board estimates, this would also appear to be 
a reasonable valuation for the time being 


A Cheap Rubber Share 


It is a striking indication of the apathetic state of the stock 
markets that so far, rubber shares have failed to derive any 
stimulus from the remarkable advance in the price of the commodity. 
In many instances prices are below the levels touched when rubber 
was only 2s. a pound and on any reasonable earnings yield basis 
it can be demonstrated that share market quotations have only 
been adjusted to a rubber price of around Is. 6d. A good illus- 
stration of a share which seems to be grossly under-valued is 
provided by Damansara (Selangor). The 2s. shares of this company 
are quoted at only Is. 6d., although the directors have just 
announced a 10 per cent. dividend for the year ended March 31. 
During that period the average price of rubber cannot have been 
much over Is. a pound. Today rubber is fetching over 3s. a pound 
in Mincing Lane. I am not suggesting that rubber share prices 
should be adjusted to the current level of the commodity, but it 
seems clear that they are being unduly depressed by general market 
conditions and, of course, by the uncertainties of the Far Eastern 
situation. At Is. 6d. Damansara (Selangor) 2s. shares are offering 
a yield of over 13 per cent. on the 10 per cent. dividend paid out 
of profits earned inva period of low rubber prices, and a buyer 
is still entitled to the 10 per cent. distribution just announced. It 
seems to me that, making full allowance for the general uncet- 
tainties, these shares are a cheap speculation. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER OF THE SPECTATOR 


Mr. A. E. Harrison, who has been Circulation Manager of the 
Spectator since 1936, will retire at the end of July at his own request. 
He wili not sever his connection with the Spectator, but will con- 
tinue, at the invitation of the Directors, to act in a consultative 
capacity. He is succeeded as Circulation Manager by Mr. E. T 
Deacon, who has for a number of years been chief Sales 
Representative. 


Chasstfie 
3/- per 
Minimu 
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basis OW 10 STOP SMOKING.  World-famous Hospital, Hotel and Library work, Jour- pean. MC DOUGALL for typing, transla- | F 
- Meth« cd Explans atory Booklet Free nalism, Advertising, Languages and Foreign | e¢ tior di iplic ating se rvice 57 i ‘ ana 
only = aeibes S a met = — London; Shorthands,. and in Management. Sox jal Kensingt on c e urch St.. Londor we k Sse 
ong c ondon, rangements for graduates. Scholarships eS. 4014 | rane 
illus- NVISIBLE MENDING on all garme availt bl : stud ; SHE : 5 
1 all garments avails ble Resident and day students ‘TELI Is } 5 ‘ is 
ed is ly Service Hosiery Mending—3-day | accepted. Social amenities.—Apply to J. W. | S — os fry vt av, 18, strana ad ? 
&-, Post or call.—Beut Invisieie | Lovenrtn M.A. (Cantab.), St. Godric’s | Typing, Dupictg., Translations. WHI bi i 
A ) sing, 1 g.. ations. 3 ; 
any § Mencres. Lre., 22, New Bond Street. W.1. | Sec retarial College, 2, Arkwright Road, | come i 
pany | nue N.W.3. Ham. 5986 | & tnes) He 
: t greatest “‘names"’ in business are 3. A = | TANTED.—S icles of 
just those firms whose directors Tealise—and NOMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING | W aoe an eee Domes Cone. "2 a rect 
h 31 apply the power of advertising. Under the | and shorter courses | for rrad sates OF | Holycross, Thurles, Co. Tipperary te eve 
. drection of highly-skilled and experienced cléer students at Davis's, White Lodge. | > = : & 
TRI 
b Agency executives Samson CLARK'S adver- 2. Addison Road, W.14. Telephone: Park | W RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free | @ 
een F iis ng brings results Museum 5050 | 4465. Students may begin now Booklet.—Tue Recent INSTITUTE | ‘4 
ound ? — . (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London. W.8. | oe § K of three 
- ————__—_——- WRITING IS 4 TRADE—it, must, be | & Stoe 4 
rices mW - ‘ | learnt a at, She penahiess journalis | : 
. my > tutors of the London School o [[——. of}, “ah, Ly 
ut it {| E V E R Y I OLI CY teach you personally and individually by | miliou VOHITHES 
arket i j correspondence, spe an” school under 14 
patronage o e leading newspaper pro- a ed 
stern issued b prietors. Staff journalism Free Lance. | i We BUY Books, too 
me y | Poetry, Radio Plays. Reduced fees Free | 
ering | | beok from Prospectus Dept LONDON | & - 
- | Scnoot or Journatism, 57. Gordon Square, a 125 
| out | THE | London _w.C.1 MUSeum 4574 | 119- 
uyet RP EXHIBITIONS 1G CROSS RD 
. . >, INS ~ | 
tf})| LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE | aieen ant a CHARING CROS 
| RTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE. | ‘ 
“ef. ! inal . . ; 42% 18th Annual Exhibition, Leicester Gal- | 
cer INSURANCE CO... LTD. | leries, Leicester Sq., 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 ONDON wc2 ' 
: ] RIGHTON.—Roya) Pavilion Centenary A } 
| , : . Festival State Apartments with . } 
— has behind it the security and experience of a world- Regency furniture, costumes. Open 10-7 | lh 6 ines) i 
| : F % : daily and Sundays ' Cerrar i] . 
i] wide organisation tested and tried throughout 114 H AND-THROWN POTTERY by Students : 
years, a Company whose strength and resources Son oe ee oe hens Heat AND | it 9-6 (inc Sats) 
the guarantee the prompt and equitable settlement of | EFEV RE GALI LERY. 2%, Bruton Street. | , ball : 
: : if : : ee a oe oe ey 
iest. i| claims—fire, life, accident, motor, marine, aviation | Masters. Daily 10-530. Sats. i0-1. | 
~ i] { hs > ARLB agg H 117-18, Old Bond 
-on- i} and all other classes. M Steet French Masters of the < a 
tive |} | 19th and both ‘Daneeriee. Boupin, Decas, | * ubseriptions for the SPecraTOR a the 
| ; Retin RENOIR, ODILON_ REDON, T/Lavinec, &c. | special rates conceded to Members of 
T. j Head Office: . | Daily IDF: i aa bs ceriain Professx may be continued by 
| ‘ ‘ ( . ) s | , , 
ales | 1 Dale Street, Liverpool, 2 (Chief office): 1 Cornhill, E.C.3. M2 ~or =e i} PL nad of Paintings - | their widows a 1 ose rates The 
| | se - 4 THe Tate Gatrery, till y 30th. | Spectator Lid., 99, Gower Street, Wc.l 
———————— — _ "eek-day. 10-6, Sundays 2-6. Admission 1/-. | 
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FiuLIAM AND MARY and their me ESWICK SCHOOL cu 
f L 3 i ti v , MBER N 
W An exh bition organised by the Arts Kk Co E i - t ul Day — pepe » ng  _— 
Counct Vicroeta & ALeert Museum. Open School " stress = 
til gust 20th Weekdays 10-6, Sundays September ths to Sci . 
2.3 30 by Admission 1s. children 6d ; tific ~~ yy ‘ Ab iit: to \ r eo Recommended by 
. =" Te: | nior ud be A recom! 
CONCERTS Post might lead to a permanency to a sult = = Ashley Courtenay 
ENRY WOOD — ar ate Salary in accordance with 
H* PROMENADE CONCERTS me purnnem _ scale. Apply Heaoaeasten 
)YAL ALBERT HALL - ee seed agg Me WHEN NOT ; 
Nigt uy (Sundays excepted) at 30 {ytep NATIO ; : pT THANK’D Al HASTINGS. YELTON HOTEL. Licensed 
intil Sat.. Sept. 16th P Nort PM THANK'D ENOUGH Centre of Sea Front, next door to White 
B.B.C. SympHony OrcHesTra Salary ld ask for a reven a thank Rock Pavilion Renowned for excellen 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA tional you h . n I , food Litt Night Porter Modern equi 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA tions F un * ‘ ment and comforts. Personal Dern a 
B.B.C. Orera Orchestra ll, Ma fen i ane I 2 unmasked appreciation cf Resident Proprietors. Tel. 64. vi 
Conductors: Siem MALCOLM SarkGent Stamped addressed foolscap envelope mi p keep m * Yelton Hastings : ue 
_Basit Cameson, STANFORD ROBINSON - - > Wind 4 , 
pTickets: 3/6 to 7/6 (res) at Hall and PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS and tell me Phage ces Bh a : A aan am Deven | MOORLAND 
er - (unres d only 2. a é ¥ é acir south ita -glass ~ 
Promenade, 2 ni ightly a yw ynly [us LONDON SCHGWJL OF ECONOMICS asrR for re 8, St. Jam Stree Lounge, sheltered gardens. R line soe 
: , ND POL iT ICAL SCIENCE ( IVERSITY London s enclosing a stamped *djoin Postal address and st tion _ 
SI TUA TIONS V ACANT or ONDON) Pplications are invited tor add j a ton Abbto Trust Houses, Lin ted. a 
appointment ar Assistant LECTURESHIP aes — 
RT-MUSEUM SCHOOLS OFFICER FOR in. International His (with special ARGYLL. BRIDGE OF ORCHY 1. MARLOW. he famous COM 
4 ALES. Applications are invited for | reference to the per jod 1919-1939), Salary On the rcad to Glencoe ah ae Or ek ANGLER HOTEL welcomes vena 
Ai in in connection with the scale £450- £550 er annum Cross-Fort William line " By oe ag with warmth, comfort and good cocking. 
school service of the National Museum of superannuation benefits and family allow- you can be - us in a i nt sieeper. Private bathrooms available 31 ie 
Wales Applicants should possess the Art ances (starting salary according to qualif ctone fo ~ 2 = oe lighlands in from London Excellent Golf c miles 
Teacher's Diploma or equivalent qualifica- cations and experience) Applicatic G me oe second breakfas And then nearby. Tel Marlow 915 7 pees 
tions of raduate status They should which should be accompanied by 300d co ry fare, lovely scenery, Salmon Bre 
have a wide understanding of Art, Crafts names of three referees, should and Trout  Fisning Climbing Tel + ms ON-SEA, Norfolk. GRAND 
and Design and be able to assist in re eived not later than August 15th Tyndrum 208 HOTE Fine sands. bracing air, plenty 
the collection and display of specimens by the Secretars Lonpon ScHoot ot we ne Guod food wines. ani 
Teaching experience is essential and a ECONOMICS Houghton Street Aldwych, ae & HOTEL, Argyll. On the service Open Easter my ox como" Te 
knowledge of Welsh is desirable. Salary W.C.2, from whom further particulars may meet tt Pa. cre the mountains 190. (Under same direction: Manor H te 
men, £650 by £25 to £850 per annum be obtained Hichia: - = key to the Western Mundesley Manor Hotel 
women, £585 by £20 to £680 per annum . ighlands and reasonably priced and 
ee ae” te ALN - ithe neta ACCOMMODATION quaptervehie | oliday in Scotland. Garage Nr. NEWQUAY CRANTOCK BAY 
salary for age and service uperannua- Tr Let F ned : . € Ballachulish a ag real unspoilt Cornwall 
tion will be under the ee here (Super- t urnishe« charming s.c alf aie .., Yellow sands secluded oves th " 
annuation) Act, 1945. Further particulars house near Audley End main line EMS HOTEL ae oe - viel Atlantic, -and an Hotel which provides 
may b* obtained from the Director, station Sitting-room, double bedroom, manage oa oa nder the personal home-grown produce and poultry ‘ 
National Museum or Wates, Cardiff. hy kitchen, bathroom. lavatory: electric lig ~ me gage rege of Mr. Lucien Martin, cellar and courteous service Writ . 
whom applications should be received not telephone; garden.-Oak Cottage, WARDEN —— 3 contentment and first- Brochure. Have a real holiday + yl. 
later than September 12th, 1950 Saflron Walden, Essex Sone 1Heatis tt y Fe Tel.: Crantock 229 ne 
— ? a - , . itra eat $ position, overlook ing : int 
B.C. invites applications for post of POUNG French girl, learning English > it s - 
| BC. jnvites spetigntions fer pests shes to stay ‘a few months, in at the Mena sits, with Snowdonia in the NINFIELD. Sussex. MOOR HALL HOTEL 
Organising and administrative experience Ena! ish family as 4 aving guest or as @ background, is superb. Tel, 119 (Cooden Beach 4 miles) has the Country 
is essential Desirable qualifications include daily-help for children, etc Bo 873B Nr. BROMLEY, Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK House atmosphere you may be seeking 
some knowledge of the helds of entertain aan : - HOTEL For the City man and all appre- Riding Stables; Saturday Dances; Hard 
Ct i HOLIDAYS & TOURS ciative of a country home. “Golf, Tennis, mame Court, Goll. Cocktail Bar, snd 
- room. Pe ae ee BISURELY | MOTORING | TOURS ee Tee. Se eens Ninfield 330. ie cs Xs 
De applications to Appointments ss Heights and Italian Lakes womage +: Revensiowas tira 
Othcer, B.B.C., Broadcasting House, London, | 2 Mountain Hotels and Alpine. Flowers BAST WITTERING, Sussex. OLD BARN PEMZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL A tall 
Ww within 7 davs. marked H.C_H. Spt.” 3. Glorious Dolom and Venice. 4. Lovely HOTEL A well-appointed . ‘om f oot quota of sunshine, cverlooking Mount’s 
For acknowledgement enclose stamped Austria 5 Italy--with or without Rome tinction and charr Be fulls > > Bay. The best headquarters for seeing the 
addressed envelope b 7 Basque Coast, Pyrenees and Northern en een ‘tonal ~pe eautiful y situated Cornish Riviera, from St. Ives to Land’s 
| Oy X COUNTY COUNC IL.—Applications po come 8 oe Soain 9. Oberam- sands. Running » ater rr? : tele ph “Lovely End and the Lizard Write Manager 
: ed tee aa ~~ rergau an owns of Germany; also ty a ee ms See 
a. vited from men and women f oF Flying visit to Scandinavia .__LamMMIN bedrooms Club Licence, Tel est RICHMOND HILL, Survey. MORSHEAD 
@ post as ASSSTANT ArcHIvist in the Essex ’ 7 : Witte 3 - 
Re i Office « ‘andidates should have an wwe . + =. Sane +4 perrece, Lancen i A co eeeee sunt by the Park Cates and tae 
appropriate niversity degree (or other ell (Maida Vale ) eee ari. Be a Surrey. THE LODGE ‘at famous view ar the Thame Offers 
su'table qualification) and practica] archive I RANCE Attractive holida pro- HOTEL r lence o yreak from quiet and omfcrtable residential quarters 
ama research experience in Local Records gramme on PG basis nm French responsib , eavenions for Ascot (4 from 6} gns th easy to City and 
i tal ing, Calendar- families » small inexpensive hotels miles), Windsor. Stair firgin ~ Water West End rel Ric 4676 
cece” upervision of th Special arrangements for smal] and large Rid id Goit i am Se 
Se eee « ticulars from M. Gutip & SON sons ggg a © ¥._, Beautiful $T. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTEL TRESAN- 
alifications and exper ise, Victoria Street, S.W.1 and Green I Egham ao too oo pore House Hotel & 
eunstated, Gal Wil Den al i - F x ee o. _ - sheltered bay furnished, every 
Further particulars of ALPS e Egham 197 . ‘ arce modern convenience -cl i 
ce can be obtained on ach mre oo Club bar. Terms f1 
ns n own  hand- 8 15 EXETER c LARENCE met Truro Resi A 
i ng particulars of age, ed is chure HOTEL e Wes Humbert. Tel.: S 
tion, qualifications and euuees ence, SERVIC f 149 ane A beautif 
be sent to the County Clerk, County PARIS to NICE by ale fare ing house sath ser m 3 SHANKLIN, 1.0.W MEDEHA) MSTEDE 
Chelmsford, as soon as possible, a oni Daily se - Buy % t at Close pa ; HOTEL personal welcome awaits 1 
panied by copies | of not more than and choose yur - at at Canteens Lt... leisured ween p men n at this old-established. 65-bedroom hotel 
be ——-' we oe . — a + be - 72 New man Street London, W.1 Tel a arity appointed bedrooms Delightfully situated on the 1 facing 
aoe. oo ivassing directly or indirectly MUSeum 8499 and 6463 Restaurant cktail Lounge. Lift, R.A.C ny o a dal woe 
: cae . a | —_ ° 0 c SP a- 1g Ss tin 
I ECORD LOW FARES w cargo boat A.A. P.O. phones all rooms el. 4071-2) Got Sectae tits Leg 4 a ng 
Cruising and world-wide services 70! 1 Mr. and Mrs ; rawley 
Write for broc Dept. K.1. Bowerman tev. FISHGUARD. LLWYNGWAIR Country Te! 2101 
Bros., 28, ¥ Place. Holborn Circus ‘ouse Hotel, Newport, Pem On the SIDMOUTH. VICTOR ng 
| London. E.C.1 beautiful, unspoilt and mild Pembrokes the sea. Open all + e a ie od ~ 
‘ael Sa oul ‘TUDENT INSTITUTE Edinburgh. Aug coast Good tood good beds, ce Spoilt !| Food you will enjoy. Breakfast in 
27th-Sept on 15 ens weekly. incl ae ing aos Bathing, Fishing, bed Telephone and Rediffusion Ra Lo by 
. tic ~kets Festi tour. lectures. Shooting ennis etc ri t from your bedside. A warm att ti + mea shed 
r T season tickets & Rembrandt Mr _ al d Mrs. G Bowen Tel.: New- room. A superb bed Sei vice wit la Smile 
| Exhibition Cc accommodation port 11 Tel. 951 
all meals.— Box . 
FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL, for air THURLESTONE, S$. DEVO THU 
- ney art ’ N. THURLE- 
, -— Tr ' that braces. sun that tans. ccoking that STAN E ~ - . . ' 
HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION | ]pieases, cocktails ‘that ‘cheer ‘and nights seaside country hotel, Over 100 bedrooms 
. . . . . \DINBURGH.—Y.M.C.A MaNor Cuivs of restfulness. A first-class hotel for long fitted with hot sonal id ae 
MAN “4 ‘ n { wit! hot 4 running 
in building sociellies |, offers excellent accom. for ladies and or short holidays Sunny sheltered position. and Post Office telephones ne If Pe nis. 
: gentlemen. Dinner, bed and breakfast from Fully licensed. Tel 2850 squash, badminton . billiards. Tel : Thurle- 
7 2/6 Illus. folder from REestpeEntT SECRETARY — wo stone 382 3 7 . 
Dept. A.). 12. Rothesay Place. Tel.: 32175 Wr. GUILDFORD | BRAMLEY GRANGE — a8. 
cL ountry anor atmosphere an 
hdd Ww"! ANSTEYDALE.—Lady has ac commoda- friendly warmth Swiss chefs oa) b—- i teak os athe s bay gage Paces 
n for ulv Aug 3 and Oc dairy produce ver beds > i a Sou am > t in #» 
airy ! ce flower beds stately Acres of Park Land, 30 r 
. oi IB Ripon-Harrogate route. Moors tre . =. ne Se a and, 30 miles from 1 
It is the safest form of investment | and riser, Holttum. Carperby, Leyburn.— trees. Golf Course; Tennis Lawns and and the Coast. | Pully Licensed. Pits: 
Auseerty 286, Yorks istoric surrot « in idst Surrey Ss ass cuisine t ‘ocktai jounge an 
consistent with a worth- . ha ore could one desire for an ballroom Free Golf on owr orting 
th-while return. HOTELS enjoyable s Tel.: Bramley 2295. 9-hole course Tel. 20331 (3 lines) - 
Your capital cannot depreciate and A SSERLEY WORCS.—Tur Ems Hove 
c A.A.. R.A.C.); all modern hote . 
may be withdrawn at sh i ymfort in country house a tmosphere club " 
y short notice. licence ha te s: Is gr prey f CORNY ALL Unique G | AKES.—Charm. old mansior beaut 
P lovely scenery ideal half wa good hotels and t ho $, 2s -— a ee n - wr nant 
The rate of interest is 24% freeofin- | South and North as post free Q HILTON, 45, Fleet St terms.—Crort Horen. Ambleside. Tel: 308 
Cotswolds, Wye Valles JASTBOURNE iTHNess | H@ret : = 
come tax which is paid by the Society ‘Phone Gt. Witles | Dy mington Squar Ideally situated Be Aeeet | HOU SE HOTEL, Isle of Raasay, 
I a ~ oe os Bedfo excellen r unfort and service sea fishir _ “= = cellent | - fo 
. vate rtel Cantelupe moderate e large Phone 2418. | Daily oo - Skye tours connect 
ASSETS £4,000,000 RESERVES £170,000 i's Sea (ror Very high Fo HOTEL. Ford, Argyll.—Free fishing | on . ; 
Complet ae ervice om m Loch Awe, trotit and salmon. Boats I Ys (ROCK HOTEL, Porthlevea 
P s immer erms, 6-7 ¢ nter +1 Ghillies. Farm oduc Phone. Ford 3 s Yornwall Dir ectly facing 
Write for details to: Brow e s€ Tele YOR those who app ao ate ne "' oe Good substantial fa person super. 
an ~~ - - ~| M OR I things of lite—Farringford, Presh- — A recommendec 
HASTINGS AND rd. ; Is t 1 spot in the 1.O.W, | Q@COTTISH  BORDER.—Tillmouth Park 
ate iV n - t ° ntry house ideal 5 comfort in the hotel fotel, Cornhill-on-Tweed Overlook- 
. . for a weekern a holida wr permane tage of your own | ine lovely river Till and in own part 
| esider I cold wate tele- Good fishing facilities Puttin green 
B' IRCOT-ON THAMES Oxon Crort " hotel am) ties tennis courts, garages Easy reach ot 
[ | / Hi suse Hore ntry house or ver urge gns. per person Edinburgh for Festival Excellent accom- 
wR K Ad near rd Cl b ence ating, Fish- writ eaflet MANAC modation. Comfort assured. Terms from 
ing Te nnis, Archery Bill | Station rd Freshwater 1.0.W Phone 8 gns. inélusive.—Send for brochure 
Culham R.) Tel. Cliftor “Hat mpden 32 Freshwate ; | Resident Manager, E. VERNON Telephone 
BUILDING SOCIETY (oanwats SFNNI e Horet, Land's (joa AND Yorkshire Moors | Coldstream 25 
‘i End "Phone Se 75. Fir ts tase - AIRHAV Parvare Horst in midst ae OLD HOPE ARCHOS p rey 
ully ensec ommedate ( xcel- of real co ntry and the heathe fillage | Watchbell Street —Govo ‘00 
WELLINGTON PLACE - HASTINGS | !ett sine. Unsurpassed sea views. Safe served by ‘buses and trains. Super_cor Soft beds. h & c. water io “every bedroom 
bathing “e sands and rugged coastal fort and t ‘rsonal service Phone Central heating Fine views —Apoly. 
scenery n terms 30s. per day Goathland Proprieror 
Ent ered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896 Printed in Great Brits by Sv Cuements Press, LTo., 
Portugal St.. Kingsway, W * and Published by Tue Srecraros, Lrp.. at its offices, 99, Gower St.. London, WoC. Friday, July 28, 1950, 
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